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ON COD LIVER OIL. 
By Epwarp H. Rosinsox,* of Nova Scotia. 


Cod Liver Oil is derived from several species of the Gadus 
family, which frequent the Northern Atlantic Ocean, in all parts 
where the climate is cold, or, temperate, and where a sufficiency 
of its proper food may be found. 

The great bank of Newfoundland, extending for many miles 
from shore, and abounding in food of a suitable kind, affords the 
most agreeable resort to these animals. They are found there in 
vast shoals at all seasons of the year, though more abundantly 
from about the beginning of June, till the latter part of Novem- 
ber, at which season the supply of their peculiar food (which is 
the cuttle fish,) is most plentiful. They likewise inhabit the bays 
and shores of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and of the Northern 
States of the Union, affording to the inhabitants of those parts, 
not only an inexhaustible supply of wholesome, nutritious, and 
palatable food, but also the procuring of them for the supply of 
the world gives employment to many thousands of persons, who 
otherwise would scarcely be able to obtain the necessaries of life, 
from the barren and rocky nature of the country they inhabit. 

There are several varieties of the Gadus tribe which afford the 
oil of commerce. Gadus Morrhua, or the common cod, is the 
species from which the officinal oilis procured. This fish is from 
two to five feet in length, the head being rather large in propor- 
tion to the body; the back is spotted, and covered with small 
shining scales; the head is smooth, and without scales. This 
species, besides furnishing the officinal oil, is the most valuable as 
an article of commerce, 


* This paper is part of an Inaugural Essay submitted to the Faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Feb. 22d, 1853. 
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ON COD LIVER OIL. 


The other varieties affording the oil of commerce are the Gadus 
Pollachius or pollock, Gadus. Merluccius or hake, and Gadus 
AXglifinus or haddock. All of the latter varieties frequent the 
same waters. As they subsist upon the same food, and as the 
fishermen are not generally particular in separating them, the oil 
derived from all is thrown into one common reservoir. The Had- 
dock, however, frequents the shores, and is seldom obtained far 
at sea; the oil derived from this species, is, therefore, principally 
confined to the shore oil. The oil is derived from the livers only. 
There are several varieties, the difference in quality depending, 
in some measure, upon the locality from which the fish are ob- 
tained, though principally upon the mode of manufacture. Of 
the three varieties found in the market, the white is deservedly 
the most prized. “The method of obtaining this oil, upon the 
shores of Nova Scotia, is as follows: 

The fish are obtained within from one to five miles from shore, 
and if the day be favorable the fisherman fills his boat, (which is 
small,) at least twice during the day. As soon as the boat is 
filled, they are taken on shore, and handed over to women and 
children, who split the fish for drying, carefully putting the 
livers into a clean tub, or some other article used for the purpose. 
All the fish being thus prepared, and spread on sheds to dry, the 
livers are carried to a cool place, where they are kept till evening; 
by which time another boat load of fish has generally been ob- 
tained. Treating this second lot as the first, the livers are now 
all put together in a large shallow vessel of iron, usually about 
five feet square, and three in depth, which vessel is again inserted 
into another, and larger, which is set into masonry, and partly 
filled with water. A fire is then kindled under the outer vessel, 
and kept burning until the greater part of the oil has been sepa- 
rated from the livers. The fire is then extinguished, and when 
cool, the oil is dipped out, and introduced into new or clean 
casks. What oil remains in the livers is now pressed out; but 
not being of as good quality as that made without pressure, it is 
put into a separate cask, constituting an inferior quality. The 
casks containing the oil are now put into a cool place, and left 
undisturbed for five or six days ; at the end of which time a con- 
siderable sediment has fallen, leaving a pure oil on top, which is 
carefully drawn off, and put into other casks: the oil is now fit 
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to be sent into the market. This constitutes the best quality of 
Cod Liver Oil. The color of this variety is a pale yellow, having 
a specific gravity of 920°, has a slight fishy taste, though not 
very disagreeable to most persons ; and of all the varieties is least 
liable to sicken the stomach. In some parts where the fisherman 
is too poor to purchase the water bath, the fresh livers are put 
into a common iron pot, used for domestic purposes; moderate 
heat is then applied. As soon as the livers are somewhat broken 
down and softened, they are taken from the pot and introduced 
into a coarse canvas bag, and by pressure the greater part of the 
oil is forced out. This variety is not of quite as fine quality as 
that made with the steam bath ; the color is rather darker, hasa 
slight empyreumatic taste, and is apt to leave a peculiar burning 
sensation in the fauces, when swallowed, which is perceptible some 
time after. Another variety, of an inferior quality, is made in 
larger vessels, which remain at sea for weeks together, without 
going to the shore. The method of obtaining this variety is as 
follows: As fast as the fish are caught and dressed, the livers 
are thrown into barrels placed on deck, the tops of which remain 
uncovered. The livers are exposed to the action of the sun’s rays; 
decomposition soon ensyes, and the oily matter separates. That 
part which first rises to the top is skimmed off and put intoa 
separate cask. The color of this variety is yellow approaching 
toa brown. The taste is decidedly fishy; is much more disa- 
greeable than the shore oil; and is more liable to produce sick- 
ness of stomach. This variety is commonly known as Straits oil. 
The commonest variety of all is made from the remnants of the 
casks, from which'the Straits oil has been drawn. In this variety 
complete putrefaction has taken place. It is of a very dark color, 
has an extremely offensive smell, and is more disagreeable than 
the other varieties. This is known as Banks oil. 

The chemical composition of Cod Liver Oil is extremely com- 
plex, containing in a hundred parts about sixty per cent. of a 
compound composed of a peculiar brown substance—Gaduine— 
in combination with oleic acid. From the great pertinacity with 
which this substance adheres to the oleic acid it is with great dif- 
ficulty separated. It is a peculiar dark brown substance, hard and 
brittle when dry ; is insoluble in water though partly so in ether 
and alcohol. Sulphuric acid readily dissolves it—producing a 
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beautiful red color. Its chemical composition is C,, H,, O,. Cod 
Liver Oil also contains about sixteen per cent. of margaric acid ; 
nine per cent. of glycerin* ; a small proportion of butyric, acetic, 
phosphoric, and sulphuric acids; besides traces of iodine, bro- 
mine, iron, lime, soda and magnesia. Iron is found in the brown 
oil only, derived, it is said, from the iron vessels in which it is 
manufactured. This statement appears doubtful to me, as large 
quantities of the paler oils are also prepared iniron vessels. The 
brown oils contain a larger amount of butyric and acetic acids 
than the pale. On the other hand, the pale varieties contain a 
larger proportion of soda, magnesia, lime, and iodine. The reason 
ascribed for the greater quantity of salts being found in the pale 
varieties is, that this part being tirst separated from the livers, 
dissolves, and carries with it the soluble salts. 

In regard to the relative value of the diferent varieties of oils 
for medicinal purposes, physicians differ. Some imagining they 
had seen better effects derived from the brown oil than from the 
white. Others again could perceive no difference. Experience 
seems to shew that the pale oils are quite as effectual, and possess 
the very great advantage of being much !ess disagreeable to the 
palate, and Jess liable to produce nausea when swallowed. Another 
objection to the pale oil by some persons is, that being derived 
mostly from the shore fisheries, it is more mixed up with oil de- 
rived from the Gadus Pollachius or Pollock. This, however, need 
scarcely be an objection, as it is now generally admitted that it 
is not necessary that the oil should be derived from the Gadus 
Morrhua alone, as the oil derived from all the varieties of this 
family possesses the peculiar medicinal properties in nearly, if 
not quite an equal degree. 

As the oil used for medicinal purposes brings a much higher 
price than the ordinary fish oils, a great temptation is held out to 
the fisherman and dealer in oils to adulterate the officinal article 
with the common train oil, which is composed of a variety of oils 
derived from fish, which are generally not used as an article of 
food by man. 


* [The writer had not seen the paper of Dr. Winckler, Am. Jour. Pharm. 
vol. xxiv. 343, who has shown that no glycerin exists in cod liver oil, its place 
being supplied with hydrated oxide of propyl, a distinguishing feature of cod 
liver oil.—Epzror. 
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VERATRIA. 5 


Porpoise and seal oils are the varieties most frequently used as 
the article of adulteration. Lard oil is also said to be used for 
the same purpose. No very certain method of detecting these 
adulterations has yet been discovered. Probably the best and 
surest means of discrimination, is a peculiar odor, identical with 
that of shoe leather, which is perceived in the genuine article. 
Sulphuric acid is also a valuable test. When added in a concen- 
trated form it produces a beautiful violet color, which soon changes 
to a brown, and finally a black color. This effect is also produced 
on the common varieties of fish oil, though not in the same de- 
gree; the violet color being much less distinct, and becoming 
brown sooner than in the genuine article. Taste also affords a 
ready means of discovering the genuineness of the article to per- 
sons accustomed to its peculiar flavor. 


ON VERATRIA. 


By James Beatson, 
Manufacturing Chemist U. 8. Naval Laboratory, N. Y. 

The formula of the United States and British Pharmacopeias, 
for obtaining this article, has always appeared to me more compli- 
cated and troublesome than necessary ; which has induced me to 
adopt a modification of the process recommended by Christison, 
the last time I had occasion to prepare it. The manipulation is 
so simple, and the result so satisfactory, that I feel confident, 
when generally known, it will be universally adopted, wherever 
this article is required to be made, either upon the small or large 
scale. 

Seventy-three pounds (avoirdupois) of sabadilla were rubbed 
upon a coarse wire seive, which separated the seed from the cap- 
sules, reduced to a coarse powder, in Swift’s drug mill. Finding 
that a portion of the veratria was still retained with the mem- 
braneous follicle, I passed the capsules likewise through the mill, 
which, from their elasticity, were but coarsely comminuted ; the 
finer portions I separated with a coarse seive, and mixed with 
the ground seeds, moistened with alcohol, and allowed them to 
stand for twelve hours. I then introduced them into a displace- 
ment apparatus, and exhausted them thoroughly’ with rectified 
alcohol, in the following manner: Into the displacement appa- 
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ratus I introduced thirty gallons of rectified alcohol, and when a 
quantity had percolated sufficient to fill my still, I commenced 
distillation—returning the recovered alcohol into the displace- 
ment apparatus, and continuing the percolation and distillation, 
until the seeds were thoroughly exhausted,—collected all the al- 
cohol I could from the exhausted seeds, and continued the distil- 
lation until the tincture, in the bottom of the still, was of a sy- 
rupy consistence, poured this while hot into eight times its vol- 
ume of cold water, threw the whole upon a calico filter, and 
washed with cold water, until the washings ceased to indicate the 
presence of veratria ; mixed the washings with what passed first 
through the filter, and added liquor ammoniz in excess, (about 
4 lbs.) which precipitated the veratria with a little of the coloring 
matter. Washed the precipitate with cold water which removed 
the greater portion of the coloring matter. Dried with a very 
gentle heat, and when the moisture was completely expelled, 
weighed eleven and a quarter ounces of pure veratria, with but a 


faint shade of coloring matter. 
U.S. Naval Hospital, New York Station, October 19th, 1853. 


METHOD OF EXHIBITING THE IODIDE OF IRON BY 
EXTEMPORANEOUS PREPARATION. 
By Danret F. Wricut, M. D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, Memphis Medical College, Tenn. 

In view of the difficulty of procuring and keeping a reliable 
preparation of the Iodide of Iron, I have for some time been in 
the habit of exhibiting that salt by extemporaneous preparation as 
follows : 

R- Iodinii, 
Ferri Hydrogene Redacti, aa 3ss. 
Mellis, q. s. 
Ext. Cinchone, dij. 
Pulv. Glycyrrhize, q. s. 

Ft. massa et in Pill. xxxij. div. 

Rub the iodine and iron together till they form a fine powder ; 
add honey enough to give the consistency of thick molasses ; then 
rub for some time till the fumes of iodine cease to come, and the 
mixture assumes a greenish tinge. Rub in the extract, and add 
powder enough to make the mass. 
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PREPARATION OF [IODIDE OF IRON. 


Or make a mixture as follows: 


 [odinii, gr. xij. 
Ferri Hydrog. Redacti, gr. Viij. 
Mellis, 3ss. 
Ext. Taraxaci, 3ij. 
Aq .Menthz 
M. ft. 


Observe the same rule in combining the iodine and iron as in the 
former prescription, before the water is added. 

The average dose is one of the pills or a tablespoonful of the 
mixture three or four times a day. 

It is to be observed that the iron is given in a proportion 
good deal larger than would be enough to form the iodide, as the 
chemical equivalent of iron, being not much more than one-fourth 
that of iodine, gr. viij. of the former would be enough to neutral- 
lize 3ss. of the latter. I nevertheless use the quantities as given 
above, for two reasons ; first, because the tonic effects are much 
increased by the addition of iron in an uncombined state ; and 
secondly, as an effectual method of preserving the salt from de. 
composition by the absorption of oxygen; this process would be 
constantly setting iodine free, but by observing such a precau- 
tion, the free iodine is constantly taken up by the uncombined 
iron. For the same purpose, apothecaries have long been in the 
habit of keeping a mass of metallic iron (as a watch-spring) in 
their syrups of the iodine of iron. 

The directions given for insuring the perfect combination of 
the elements are highly important, as otherwise the presence of 
free iodine would be liable to produce a corrosive action on the 
coats of the stomach. 

One or other of the above formule may be used in all cases 
where the tonic alterative and diuretic effects of the iodide of 
iron are indicated. The dose prescribed contains very nearly a 
grain of the salt and may, of course be increased or diminished 
at the discretion of the physician. I have myself used them 
with considerable success in cases of secondary syphilis, where 
the vital and assimilative functions have been much impaired by 
long continued disease. I have found it especially serviceable 
in those cases of ascites and anasarca which result from long con- 
tinued intermittent and remittent fever ; in these cases I use the 
second formule, substituting syr. scille Ji. for the honey. The 
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acetic acid in that syrup is incompatible with the iodide of 
iron, but, being present in only small quantities, decomposes 
only an inconsiderable portion of the salt, which indeed the un- 
combined iron is more than sufficient to restore. 


AN EASY AND EXPEDITIOUS METHOD OF PREPARING LIQUOR 
FERRI IODIDI. 


By B. J. Crew- 
B. Iodine, 
Iron by hydrogen, 38s. or q. 8. 
Water, 8. 
Sugar, 3 xij. 


To the Iodine previously reduced to a powder in a mortar add 
about f.3ij. of water, then by degrees the iron (which should be 
sppplied with caution, or else violent ebullition will ensue, and the 
contents of the mortar lost.) The chemical combination between 
the two ingredients is soon effected, the red color which the mix- 
ture fast assumes speedily gives place to a light brown ; the so- 
Jution is then poured on a filter, the residual impurities washed, 
and the liquid allowed to pass from the filter into a bottle con- 
taining the sugar in a coarse powder, and marked with a strip of 
paper pasted on the outside to contain f.3xx. until the measure 
thus indicated is obtained. The bottle is then briskly agitated 
and the sugar dissolved. 

This process (which differs from the officinal one only in the 
‘condition in which the iron is presented to the iodine, being in this 
case in a state of exceedingly minute division, tending greatly to 
rapid chemical action,) has a decided advantage in point of conve- 
nience and expedition over the ordinary mode. The union of the 
two ingredients is speedily effected in an ordinary mortar, and 
without the aid of heat, and in a much shorter time than can pos- 
sibly be obtained by the usual process. The high price of iron by 
hydrogen of course will not admit of this process, when large 
quantities are operated on, but the retail Pharmaceutist will find 
it an exceedingly easy and convenient method, and the difference 
in price in the preparation being only a few cents in the pound 
will be much more than compensated for by the time and trouble 
saved. 

A few words in relation to the keeping of syrup of iodide of 
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iron, @ preparation exceedingly liable to undergo change of color 
and partial decomposition, without proper care, may not be out 
of place here, as there is an error both in books, and in the 
minds of many, if not most druggists, in relation to the causes pro- 
ductive of these changes. It is altogether wrong to attribute these 
effects to exposure to light, as specimens in my possession which 
have been exposed to the direct rays of the sun for months, with 
the effect of only lightening the color, will sufficiently prove. 
The causes of this alteration must then be looked for elsewhere. 
The action of the air upon this preparation has not escaped atten- 
tion altogether, but has not been considered the sole cause which I 
believe it to be, and that the superior affinity of the oxygen of the 
air for the iron on the iodine, thereby setting the latter free, is 
a sufficient cause for the discoloration. A simple change of co- 
lor, from a light green to a reddish hue,,need not condemn the 
article. So long as there is no deposit, and the preparation quite 
transparent, it may be considered good, although not so nice 
looking. This statement may perhaps obviate the troublesome 
plan adopted by some very careful druggists, of covering with dark 
paper, or painting the vials in which the syrup is dispensed. 


PHARMACEUTICAL GLEANINGS. 


New process for coating Pills.—M. Calloud, (de Chambéry) in 
Journal de Pharmacie, xxiii. 801, treats of the subject of envel- 
oping medicinal substances in a covering to prevent unpleasant 
taste. After having tried gum, starch and sugar without satis- 
faction, owing to the hygroscopic tendency of the sugar and gum 
in moist air or with a moist mass, and their tendency to crack 
when very dry, he had recourse to the dried mucilage of flax- 
seed prepared with sugar, with success. 

The following is his method : 

Take of Flaxseed, one part. 
White sugar, three parts. 
Spring water, a sufficient quantity. 

A thick mucilage is obtained by carefully boiling the seeds, the 
sugar is added, and the whole of the moisture evaporated by care- 
ful desiccation. 

This mixture is but very slightly hygroscopic, may be reduced 
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to fine powder, and employed for covering pills. This operation 
is effected extemporaneously with great facility. The pills slightly 
moistened, are rolled in the mucilaginous powder, by which they 
are coated with a layer of the compound. 

M. Calloud has used this chiefly for carbonate of iron pills, 
but it may be applied to other kinds. 

Garot’s process of coating pills with gelatine is most applica- 
ble to disagreeably odorous substances, as assafoetida, castor, va- 
lerian, etc., which are completely masked by it. When the 
gelatine is previously colored with carmine the pills bore the ap- 
pearance of hawthorn berries. 

M. Calloud suggests another process applicable in certain cases, 
which is the use of butter of cacao as a;covering for pills, where, 
owing to gastric irritation, the unmasked pills will cause disagree- 
able symptoms. The process is very simple: The prepared 
pills are thrown into melted butter of cacao, then removed with 
a perforated skimmer, and finally rolled in finely powdered sugar, 
or what is better, sugar of milk. 

Valerianate of Bismuth.—This salt has lately.came into use 
as a remedy in certain forms of dyspepsia. It is a white, amor- 
phous powder, smelling strongly of valerianic acid. It may be 
prepared, according to Mr. Barnes, by double decomposition be- 
tween nitrate of bismuth and valerianate of soda. Pure metallic 
bismuth is dissolved in nitric acid, any excess of nitric acid is 
saturated with carbonate of soda, and a solution of valerianate of 
soda added to the bismuth solution till it ceases to precipitate. 
The powder is collected on a filter, washed and dried. 

Valerianate of soda may most conveniently be obtained by the 
process of the Dublin Pharmacopgia, (see U. S. Dispensatory, 
9th edition, page 1188,) from fusel oil, bichromate of potassa, 
sulphuric acid, and caustic soda. 

Herring’s Process for Sulphate of Quinia,—At the meeting of 
the Pharmaceutical Society in October, Mr. Edward Herring 
communicated an account of his recently patented process for 
making sulphate of quinia without alcohol. The powdered cin- 
chona bark is boiled with a solution of caustic soda, and then 
pressed and washed with water until the whole of the coloring 
matter of the bark has been removed. The bark after this treat- 
ment retains the greater part of the alkaloids in a free state. 
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The blood-red alkaline decoction and the washings contain a little 
of the alkaloids and are subsequently treated. The bark is next 
boiled in dilute sulphuric acid, until completely exhausted of the 
alkaloids. The acid decoction is concentrated, filtered, and pre- 
cipitated with caustic soda. The precipitated alkaloids are next 
combined with sulphuric acid and the sulphates of quinia, quini- 
dine, and cinchonia separated from each other by repeated crys- 
tallization, and the quinia salt, previous to its last crystallization, 
is decolorized with pure animal charcoal. 

To obtain the portion of alkaloids held in solution in the colored 
alkaline liquors, they are treated with muriatic acid in excess, 
filtered, and precipitated with hydrate of lime. This precipitate, 
after being washed, pressed, dried, and powdered, is treated with 
benzole, which dissolves the alkaloids. The benzolic solution is 
then agitated with diluted sulphuric acid, to remove the alkaloids 
and the supernatant benzole separated by decantation. The 
alkaloids are then precipitated from the acid solution with caustic 
soda, and treated as previously noted to separate the quinia salt. 

The value of this process is greater in England where the ex- 
cise duty on alcohol is so enormous as to make it an important 
object to avoid its use in manufacturing. 

Nickel’s patent Elastic plaster—At the same meeting, (see 
Pharm. Journ. xiii. 213,) Mr. Benjamin Nickels exhibited a new 
sort of plaster, which is peculiar in having a woven fabric simi- 
lar to that of stockings, for its basis,fupon which the plaster, 
which may be of various kinds, is spread, in the same manner as 
when muslin or sheepskin is employed This plaster allows a free 
expansion and contraction of the muscles and does not impede 
the circulation, requires no exterior bandaging, and may be used 
as a tight strapping when desirable. It is particularly appropri- 
ate to wounds and sores on the face and hands as it may be 
moulded to or laid on any prominency, cavity, or tabulated parts, 
so as to fit even as the skin. The fabrics are made white, and 
tinted, and of cotton, linen, or silk of any strength required. 

Bell's apparatus for crushing herbs and roots.—Mr. Jacob Bell, 
editor of the Pharmaceutical Journal (vol. xiii. 210,) describes a 
machine for crushing recent herbs and roots, preparatory to ex- 
tracting their juices or to acting on them with menstrua. He 
observes that the most effectual mode of crushing herbs (such as 
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hyoscyamus, &c.) for extract, was by means of the stones of a 
drug mill, which, however, did the work so effectually that there 
was reason to believe the amount of product was increased by a 
portion of the vegetable fibre being reduced to a fine pulp and 
pressed out with the juice. Those who sent their herbs to a mill 
to be crushed, suffered the inconvenience of delay in the process, 
which was objectionable, as the juice ought to be evaporated as 
soon as expressed. Mr. Bell had tried several experiments with 
a view of obtaining a substitute for a drug mill. One of these 
had a pair of mill-stones about two feet six in diameter, working 
on a flat stone and turned by hand. This did not answer as the 
stones were not heavy-enough to crush the harder portions of 
the plant, and the labor of working the machine by hand was too 


Fig. 14. 


great. Another machine was contrived having two cylinders 
between which the herbs were crushed. As there was no contri- 
vance for approximating the cylinders, according to circumstan- 
ces, this did not answer, as some portions of the herbs and roots 
passed through without being crushed, while other portions’ 
would not pass at.all. By the assistance of Mr. Coffey, ma- 
chinist, he had a machine (fig. 14,) made which was the best he 
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had seen. It has a contrivance by which the distance between 
the cylinders can be regulated at will by two screws with wheels 
attached, with their circumference divided, and numbered so that 
the operator can tell at a glance how far they are apart. By 
this means, in crushing taraxacum for instance, the process can 
be commenced with the cylinders so far apart as to draw in the 
larger roots, and afterward the process repeated with the cylin- 
ders closer together. The cylinders are of cast iron, but may be 
made of gun metal or hard wood. Considerable force is required 
to turn the wheel, which is the chief defect in the machine, but 
two or more persons can assist, or it may be adapted to steam 
power where this is at hand. 

Deseription.—The machine consists of a pair of rollers which 
revolve toward each other by means of ‘a pair of cogs, operated 
by the small cogs attached to the axle of the fly wheel which 
works in a large cog-wheel attached to one of the rollers. On 
the left hand side are the regulating wheels for approximating 
the rollers. Above the rollers is the hopper, in which the herbs 
and roots are placed. Beneath the rollers is the receiver into 
which the crushed material falls, and which is provided with a 
lateral gutter to conduct off any excess of juice. Lach roller is 
provided with a scraper beneath to remove adhering material. 
The whole is firmly secured in a cast iron frame, which is fast- 
ened to the floor of the apartment. 

Mode of operating.—The material being ready, it is fed gradu- 
ally to the rollers by the hopper, which are put in motion by 
turning the fly wheel. When the stalks of plants are firm, or 
the roots large they should be prepared by cutting them trans- 
versely, and when the first operation does not effectually crush 
the material, its coarse parts may be returned to the hopper and 
repassed after tightening the rollers. 

Goodell’s patent grinding and levigating apparatus,—This 
piece of apparatus, the invention of Mr. H. Goodell, of Darby, 
England, (see Pharm. Journ. xiii. 212,) is for the pulverization 
of drugs ona small scale. It consists in a novel and improved 
arrangement of machinery, whereby the operations of grinding 
and levigating various substances, may be performed by the aid 
of a pestle instead of rollers or flat comminuting surfaces. 

It differs from « Makenzie’s Triturator,” figured at page 27, 
’ vol. 25th of this Journal, both in construction and in the kind of 
motion communicated to the pestle,"which, in the machine now 
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to be described, is exactly that given to the pestle by a skilful 
manipulator when operated by hand. 
Fia. 15. 


weight may be applied; the gearing for working the same is 
driven by means of a bevel-toothed gear, on the main driving 
shaft, which is provided with a winch handle. The mortar being 
placed in front of the machinery, removes the possibility of dirt 
from the friction of the wheels falling into it; hence it will be 
found of great advantage for all kinds of salts, choice colors, 
mercurial preparations, printers’ ink, &c. The pestle may be re- 
moved by simply taking out a screw from the driving shaft. 
«The amount of labor saved is considerable, as the hardest 
and most difficult substances may be ground by this machine, 
worked by hand, as effectually as by the most powerful machine- 
ry. Ona large scale, driven by steam, it will befound to do more 
work with less power than any mill hitherto erected. The pes- 
tle traversing over a different surface every time, removes the 
necessity of scrapers to keep the material constantly acted upon. 
«¢ Among the articles which are readily ground by it may be 
mentioned : ginger, mustard, salts of all kind, cream of tartar, 
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sugar, cocoa, pepper, spices, jalap, rhubarb, gums, aloes, barks, 
mercurial preparations, paints, and for mixing or kneading loz- 
enges, pills, glaziers’ putty, and even bread and biscuit.” 

The expense of this kind of apparatus, prevents its use by the 
majority of dispensing pharmaceutists, else they could place 
themselves beyond the reach of the dishonest druggist and pow- 
derer, yet we do not see why those druggists and apothecaries 
who, residing at a distance from their sources of supply, are most 
likely to be victimized, should not adopt such a means to supply 
their own wants. There are few pharmaceutists so ill educated 
as to be unable to tell good from bad drugs when they see them, 
but the best of us can be easily deceived when they are reduced 
to powder. 

Boggett’s Patent Gas Spatula.—The spatula, or plaster iron, 
(figure 16,) is described in the Pharmaceutical Journal for Novem- 
ber. It consists of a blade of the ordinary shape, but hollow 


near the top, which is pierced with a number of small orifices. 
The handle is a metallic tube mounted with wood, communicating 
with the cavity of the blade. A vulcanized caoutchouc tube is 
attached to the end of the spatula handle by a coupling joint, the 
other end of the tube being similarly attached to a gas burner. 
In using the spatula the flow of gas is let into the tube and 
lighted at all the orifices on the back of the spatula. The latter 
soon becomes sufficiently heated by conduction, and then the 
operator, by curtailing the flow of gas, can keep up a regular 
supply of heat during the whole operation of spreading the plaster. 
The flexibility of the tube allows of perfect freedom of motion in 
the spatula. Of course it is necessary to avoid getting the 
plaster on the back of the spatula so as to close the orifices. 
Renou and Guérin’s Weighing Machine for taking the Tare 
of Vessels.—The accompanying figure (17), which is copied from 
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the Pharmaceutical Journal, and represents a machine originally 
described in Armingand’s Génie Industriel, November, 1852, 


Fig. 17. 


page 233. «It is very simple, easily managed, and has the 
greater advantage of being applicable to any kind of balance, as 
well as.admitting of the true weight of the substance weighed 
being placed alone on the balance, thus obviating any chance of 
error from calculation.” 

The arrangement consists of a brass tube A, A, in which slides 
a steel rod B, loaded at the ends with the knobs D. The knob 
D’ attached to the other end of the tube acts as a counter poise 
to D. The tube is attached at either end of the beam by the 
arms 6 6. A small spring is placed in the interior of the tube, 
which, by pressing on the steel rod, B, prevents it from moving 
unless pulled by the operator. 

When the rod is pushed into the tube till the knob D touches 
it, the balance is in equilibrium. When the operator is desirous 
of taring a vessel he places it, as V, on the pan P’, and gradually 
draws out the rod B, until the knob counterpoises the vessel, It 
follows of course that the object to be tared must always be put 
on the pan opposite the knob D; although not suggested by the 
inventor, we do not see why the rod B may not be graduated to 
indicate the weight correctly, even to the fractions of an ounce, 
and thus very materially add to the usefulness of the contrivance, 
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as druggists often find it useful to mark the tare on bottles with 
a scratching diamond. 

New Apparatus for extracting Drugs.—M. Schwaerzler 
(Gazette d’ Augsbourg, Avril 23, 1853,) has stated that if a flask 
is three fourths filled with water, and then closed with an air- 
tight cork through which passes a tube reaching to the bottom of 
the flask, and the latter is plunged into boiling water, it is well 
known that the dilatation of the enclosed air will force the liquid 
out through the tube. If a funnel-shaped vessel is attached to 
the top of the tube securely by a soft cork, the fluid will be 
driven up into it, and a portion of air will escape through the 
tube. If now the flask is lifted out of the water bath, the air 
in it contracts, and the water in the upper vessel returns to the 
flask. Taking advantage of this idea, an anonymous corre- 
spondent.of the Journal de Pharmacie, (tome xxiv. p. 134, 8e 
serie,) has euggested a lixivating apparatus which consists of a 
flask, a tubulated bell-glass inverted, and a-suitable tube con- 
necting them in the manner described. A diaphragm of perfo- 
rated tin is placed within the bell-glass, and upon this the sub- 
stance to be extracted is loosely put. The flask is now placed 
in a vessel of boiling water ; the water in the flask soon commences 
to rise in the bell-glass until it has covered the ingredients. 
After contact a sufficient time, by lifting up the apparatus from 
the water bath, the fluid retreats to the flask, and carries with it 
a part of the soluble matter of the substance. This is repeated 
several times until the substance is sufficiently exhausted. 

We have tried this experiment with a Florence flask and an inver- 
ted bottle with the bottom removed, and find it operates very well. 
The writer suggests that it is equally applicable to extraction 
with alcohol and ether, avoiding the point of ebullition, providing 
the upper vessel with a cover, and, in the case of ether a con- 
densing apparatus, to avoid loss. In our small experiment, the 

temperature of the liquid in the upper vessel, when the air eom- 
menced to escape, was about 180° F. 


Norse. We have examined a soldering iron, constructed at the- suggestion 
of Mr. R. A. Tilghman, of this city, more than two years ago, which is 
heated precisely in the same way as Mr. Boggett’s plaster spatula at page 
15.—Eprror. } 
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ON IO0DO-SULPHATE OF QUININE. 


ON THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF THE IODO-SULPHATE OF 
QUININE AND DISULPHATE OF QUINIDIN, AND ON THEIR 
APPLICATION IN DETECTING THESE SUBSTANCES IN THE 
URINE OF PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT WITH THESE ALKA- 
LOIDS. 

By Brep Herapara, M. D., of Bristol, England. 

The observations of the author are contained in three papers 
published in the Pharmaceutical Journal, vol. xi. 448 and 499, 
and in vol. xiii. page 216. We have already (vol. xxv. page 136 
of this Journal,) published a brief statement in relation to the 
iodo-sulphate. The original papers are numerously illustrated 
with wood cuts, exhibiting the crystalline forms of the iodo-sul- 
phate, and the various appearances they assume under the influ- 
ence of polarized light. Dr. Herapath, presuming that many 
readers would not appreciate some of his statements, has very pro- 
perly prefaced his remarks with a short account of the manner of 
observing and applying the phenomena of polarized light, which 
we give entire. 

ss Philosophers have been acquainted, since the time of Malus, 
with several methods of polarizing a beam of ordinary light, the 
principal of which may be arranged under two heads. 

1st. Polarization by reflection ; as from the surfaces of glass, 
china, water, resin, and other polished substances not possessing 
metallic properties. 

2d. Polarization by transmission, as 

a. By double refraction, as by carbonate of lime. 

b. By absorption, as tourmaline. 

ec. By dispersion, as by agate, &c. 

The words polarization of light may, perhaps, require some 
explanation; it is that faculty which certain bodies possess of so 
altering a beam of ordinary white light incident upon them that 
it is no longer capable of being transmitted by certain other 
transparent substances at certain angles or in certain positions, 
so that under the requisite conditions these crystalline diaphanous 
bodies become as if opaque to this polarized light. 

The doubly refractive power of carbonate of lime has been 
generally made use of for the study of these phenomena, and 
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Nichol’s prism, (a rhomb of carbonate of lime cut in a peculiar 
manné@,) has the power of splitting the incident ray into two 
equal portions, one of which it transmits polarized in one plane, 
whilst it obstructs the other, or that polarized in a plane at right 
angles to the transmitted ray. Upon revolving this prism on its 
axis, that beam which was before transmitted becomes obstructed 
in its turn, and thrown out of the crystal by reflection ; whilst 
that before obstructed is transmitted. 

The phenomena exhibited by absorption are almost always 
studied by the action of the tourmaline on a beam of ordinary 
light. This mineral, when cut into plates parallel to the axis of 
the crystal, has the remarkable property of dividing the ray of 
light into two parts, one of which it transmits readily, but slightly 
altered in color; the other it wholly absorbs, at least, it disap- 
pears and is not to be found by the experimenter until the plate 
is revolved 90°, when the ray becomes transmitted, and the for- 
mer one now disappears. 

When two such crystals are superimposed at right angles the 
whole of the light disappears ; the first leaf is absorbed by the 
first or «‘ polarizing plate” of tourmaline, technically called the 
« polarizer,” and the other half (slightly tinged) passes through 
polarized, which, as soon as it impinges upon the second crystal 
of tourmaline, isalso absorbed. There is now no light transmitted, 
the field of view is as dark as midnight, or as opaque as the dark- 
est bottle glass. 

When the tourmalines are in this position, if a thin film of se- 
lenite or sulphate of lime be introduced between them at a cer- 
tain angle of rotation, the light will now pass the second tourma- 
line and be transmitted to the eye. A certain thickness is re- 
quired in this experiment as well as a certain angle of rotation. 
If the crystal be less than 0.00046th of an inch in thickness, the 
light is not transmitted; if it be above the 0.01818th of an inch, 
the light passes, but perfectly white ; if of any intermediate thick- 
ness, from 0.00124th of an inch to the 0.01818th of an inch, the 
most splendid colored lights will be exhibited ; either blue, yellow, 
red, or in various shades of these primary colors, or in various 
mixtures of them, so that we may have blue, orange, yellow, 
green, indigo, or violet according to the thickness > the law of 
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this succession of change is known by philosophers to depend 
upon the thickness of the plate of crystal, and the changes pass 
through a certain order of colors; namely, those commonly known 
as Newton’s rings, so that a color of a certain order will always 
indicate a certain thickness of selenite plate.” 

A pupil of Dr. Herapath, (Mr. W. H. Phelps,) accidentally 
noticed a peculiar crystalline formation of a green color ina 
bottle of solution of sulphate of quinia, which on investigation 
proved to be the iodide of the disulphate of quinia. 

It is obtained readily by dissolving five grains of ordinary di- 
sulphate of quinia in a fluid drachm of acetic acid, 1.041, (the com- 
mercial acid, ) adding a few drops of tincture of iodine to the so- 
lution and heating to ebullition. As the liquid cools the iodo-sul- 
phate of quinia crystallizes out in extremely thin transparent 
. plates which reflect the rich, iridescent. green color noticed in 
the elytra of the Spanish fly. By transmitted light they have 
only a faint olive color. By collecting these crystals on a filter, 
and redissolving them in alcohol, and evaporating, the salt may 
be obtained in a purer state. The form of the crystals vary ex- 
ceedingly; sometimes they are in long flattened rectangular figures, 
at others in square tables ; again the plates are rhomboidal, and 
very frequently hexagonal ; occasionally stelle, the radii of which 
are rhombic prisms, are formed. When the materials for a larger 
quantity are suffered to cool gradually, large, very thin tabular 
crystals, composed of parallel rectangular figures, arrayed edge 
to edge, are developed. 

Optical properties.—These crystals when examined by trans- 
mitted light possess scarcely any color, 
having a slight olive tinge, but if two of 
the crystals cross each other at right 
angles the spot where they cross appears 
perfectly black, as at fig. 1, although the 
crystals may not exceed 500th of an inch 
in thickness. If the light used be but 
slightly polarized, as by reflection from a 
glass mirror at the angle of 56° 45’, these 
crystals assume complimentary colors, 
one appears green, and the other pink, and at the point at which 
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they cross, a deep chestnut brown. If, however, the crystals are 
placed on each other with their axes parallel, no effect is pro- 
duced. This is illustrated by fig, 2, where 
the two hexagonal prisms overlap verti- 
cally, and the full polarizing effect is visi- 
ble where the third crystal overlaps the 
vertical one transversely; when three 
crystals are examined, two at right an- 
gles and a third crossing these at 45°, 
and between them, as at figure 3, the in- 
terposed crystal permits the light to pass 
through at its line of contact with the 
others, and the phenomena of depolarization is produced, just as 
when the selenite plate is introduced between the tourmalines. 
In fig. 8 the prisms a and 5 cross at 
the square d, and produce a perfectly 
dark field; the prism ¢ crosses this at an 
angle of 45°; the hexagonal space is of 
course bright pink from the depolarizing 
effect described ; the four small triangular 
spots are somewhat darkened, in conse- 
quence of polarization occurring from 
the reciprocal action of ¢ on a and 6. 


Fie. 2 


Fie. 3. 


In figure 4, the three hexagonal plates exhibit the same phe- 
nomena ; a and d cross each other at 90°, 
whilst the plate ¢ intersects them at 45°, 
passing between them; the half crystal 
d pentagonal in form, is the polarized 
space, and No. 2, where ¢c interposes, pro- 
ducing pink as before ; spaces 1 and 3 are 
partially polarized and darkened. 

When a pair of these crystals at right 
angles are viewed with a single tourma- 
line, or Nichol’s prism, the crystal, whose ' 
axis is transverse that of the tourmaline, is black as night, whilst 
the other, whose axis is parallel with that of the tourmaline, is“ 
perfectly transparent, as in fig. 5. If the tourmaline is now 
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rotated 90°, the position of the crystals remaining the same, the 
appearance of the crystals is then reversed; that which was 
Fie. 5. Fic. 6. 


transparent becomes opaque, and the opaque one diaphanous, as 
in fig. 6. 

The depolarizing effect of the erystals is best seen by using 
one tourmaline, placing a crystal of iodide across its axis, so that 
it shall become opaque, and then two crystals of the iodide across 
this at an angle of 45°, so that 
their opposite ends shall cross each 
other at 90° at a distance from the 
opaque crystal, as in fig. 7, a, 4, ¢, 
The crystals a and 6 being in the de. 
polarizing angle, exhibit this pheno- 
menon, except where they eross each 
other at right angles, at which point 
complete polarization is effected, as 
is seen by the black square. Where 
a and 6 cross the polarized field of c, depolarization takes place, 
and two rhomboidal spaces, pink and green, appear. 

When two tourmalines are employed, the results are more com- 
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if the tourmalines are rotated 45°, so as to place the crystals 
at the depolarizing angle both crystals become colored, a being 
green and 6 pink, as in fig. 9. If 8 hexagonal tables are placed 
with their axes on the radii of a circle 45° apart, every alternate 
crystal will be black and the intermediate ones colored pink 
and green. 

Other and different colors are developed when only the infe- 
rior tourmaline is employed with a selenite plate superimposed. 
Dr. Herapath concludes his second essay with directions for 
mounting crystals of iodo-sulphate of quinia so as to use them 
in lieu of tourmalines in polarizing apparatus, to which he con- 
siders them not only equal, but as possessing the power of polar- 
ization with five times the intensity that the best tourmalines are 
capable of. 

When disulphate of quinidin is dissolved in acetic acid, and a 
drop placed on a glass is allowed to evaporate, itis found to crys- 
tallize in tufts of radiating prisms, some- Fie 10. 
times arranged in a perfect-circle. When 
such a tuft is placed on a tourmaline sur- 
mounted by the red selenite stage, two op- 
posite quadrants of the circle in fig. 10, 
between 315° and 45°, and between 225° 
and 135°, appear decidedly pink, whilst 
the other two between 45° and 135° and 
between 815° and 225° are green and 
greenish yellow. This appearance is so striking as to character- 
ize quinidin. 

We are now prepared to understand our author’s remarks in 
his last paper, (Pharm. Journal, xiii. 216,) «« On the discovery of 
quinine and quinidine in the urine of patients under medical 
treatment, with the salts of those mixed alkaloids.” After allu- 
ding to the interest manifested by professional men in tracing 
or endeavoring to trace the course of remedies ingested, and the 
importance of this kind of knowledge in properly understanding 
the modus operandi of medicines, he observes that one drawback 
to the progress of inquiry in this direction has been the difficulty 
of recognizing the organic principles of medicinal agents in the 
animal fluids with such certainty as to render their presence un- 
doubted. 

Having been struck with the facility of application, and the 
extreme delicacy of the reaction of polarized light, when experi- 
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menting on iodosulphate of quinine, he determined to bring this 
method practically into use for the detection of minute quantities 
of quinine in organic fluids, and succeeded so entirely that he 
was able to demonstrate the presence of quinia, “ even in quan- 
tities not exceeding the one hundred thousandth part of a grain ; 
in fact, in quantities so exceedingly minute that all other methods 
would fail in recognizing its existence.”” The same process slightly 
modified has enabled our author to recognize quinidin in the urine 
of a patient in an unaltered state. 

The following observation relative to the examination of 
urine for the alkaloids in question, and the subsequent remarks 
relative to commercial quinine and quinidin, are taken verbatim 
from Dr. Herapath’s paper, together with the illustrations. 

«A Chemical examination of the urine of a man suffering from 
tetanus, in consequence of an injury to the great toe.—Amputa- 
tion was performed at the infirmary by Mr. Morgan. The 
patient's name was R. Alexander. 

The tetanic symptoms were treated by the exhibition of five 
grains of disulphate quinine with half a grain of Cannabis Indica 
every three hours ; he consequently took forty grains of sulphate 
of quinine in the period of twenty-four hours. : 

The urine had a greenish-yellow appearance, and upon stand- 
ing deposited a brownish-yellow sediment ; it was slightly acid, 
and had a specific gravity of 1.032. The sediment examined by 
the miscroscope showed prisms and lozenges of uric acid, with 
amorphous urate of ammonia. 

The deposit treated upon the field of the miscroscope with 
ammonia instantly became changed; the crystals of uric acid 
were rendered more clearly defined in consequence of the amor- 
phous urates being dissolved. The phosphate of ammonia and 
magnesia was subsequently deposited upon the side as a cloudy 
mass, when seen by the unassisted vision, but as a magma of 
very minute radiating needles when magnified sixty diameters. 

The fluid urine was carefully decanted from the amorphous and 
crystalline deposit. 

A. Half-a-pint of this urine was treated with liquor potasse 
until decidedly alkaline ; it was then repeatedly agitated with 
pure washed ether; the ethereal solution having been allowed to 
separate by twelve hours’ repose, was carefully evaporated by a 
warm water bath; .79 grains of extract was left. 
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B. A magma of phosphates and adhering alkaloid still re- 
mained above the urinous substratum; this was also removed 
by a pipette and transferred to a porcelain capsule; evaporated 
to dryness at 212°, and this residue exhausted by ether; the 
ethereal solution evaporated to dryness by a warm water bath, 
as before, gave .61 additional alkaloid. 

Therefore +2 ==1.4 grain of alkaloid were obtained by these 


two operations from the eight fluid ounces of urine. 

Now to determine whether it was quinine, the following process 
was followed :— 

Test-fluid.—A mixture of three drachms of pure acetic acid, 
with only one fluid drachm of rectified spirit of wine, to which 
six drops of diluted sulphuric acid were added. 

One drop of this test-fluid placed on a glass slide, and the 
merest atom of the alkaloid added; time given for solution to 
take place; then upon the tip of a very fine glass rod an ex- 
tremely minute drop of the alcoholic solution of iodine added ; 
the first effect is the production of the yellow or cinnamon-colo- 
red compound of iodine and quinine, which forms as a small cir- 
cular spot; the alcohol separates in little drops, which by a sort 
of repulsive movement drive the fluid away; after a time the 
acid liquid again flows over the spot, and the polarizing crystals 
of sulphate of iodo-quinine are slowly produced in beautiful 
rosettes. This succeeds best without the aid of heat. 

To render these crystals evident, it merely remains to bring the 
the eld In Fic. 1 and 2 the inferior tourmaline and selenite 
of the microscrope with stage are employed. The arrows show the plane 
the selenite stage and sin- of the tourmaline. 
gle tourmaline beneath it; 
instantly the crystals as- 
sume the two complimen- 
tary colors of the stage ; 
red and green, supposing 
that the pink stage is 
employed, or blue and 
yellow provided the blue 
selenite is made use of. 
All those crystals at right 
angles to the plane of 
the tourmaline producing 
that tint which an analy- 
zing plate of tourmaline 
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right angles to the polarizing plate; whilst those at 90° to these 
educe the complimentary tint, as the analyzing plate would also 
have done if revolved through an arc of 90°. Vide figs. 1 and 2. 


This test is so ready of 
application and so delicate 
that it must become the 
test, par excellence, for 
quinine. Vide figs. 1 and 
2. 

Not cnly do these pecu- 
liar crystals act in the way 
just related, but they may 
be easily proved to possess 
the whole of the optical 
properties of that remark- 
able salt of quinine, so 
fully described by me in 
the Pharmacuetical Jour- 
nal, vol. xi., pages 448 
and 499, and the chemical 
analysis of which was pub- 
lished in vol. xii. of the 
same Journal; in fact, 
these crystals are perfect- 
ly identical with the sul- 
phate of iodo-quinine in 
every respect. 

To test for quinidine, it is 
merely necessary to allow 
the drop of acid solution 
to evaporate to dryness 
upon the slide, and to ex- 
amine the crystalline mass 
by twotourmalines,crossed 


D. Yellow. 


Fic. 2.—Blue Stage. 
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Water. 

at right angels and without the stage. Immediately little cireu- 

lar discs of white, with a well defined black cross very vividly 

shown, start into existence, should quinidine be present even in 

very minute traces. Vide fig. 3. 
This is generally the case if hospital quinine or that of the 
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British Alkaloid Company has been employed—these severally 
contain a very large percentage of quinidine ; the former at least 
fifty, the latter about twenty; but Howard’s disulphate of 
quinine scarcely contains five per cent. of quinidine, according 
to my experiments. These substances are easily separated in 
consequence of the much greater solubility of the disulphate of 
quinidine in cold water. 

One part of disulphate of quinine requires......740 at 60° ; 

One part of disulphate of quinidine requires....840 at 55° ; 
so that the latter is more than twice as soluble. 

If we employ the selenite stage in the examination of this ob- 
ject, we obtain one of the most gorgeous appearances in the 
whole domain of the polarizing miscroscope; the black cross at once 
disappears, and is replaced by one which consists of two colors, 
being divided into a cross having a red and green fringe, whilst 
the four intermediate sectors are of a gorgeous orange’ yellow. 
These appearances alter upon the revolution of the analyzing 
plate of tourmaline: when the blue stage is employed the cross 
will assume a blue or yellow hue according to the position of the 
analyzing plate. 

These phenomena are analogous to those exhibited by certain 
circular crystals of boracic acid, and to those circular discs of 
salicine (prepared by fusion*), the difference being that the salts 
of quinidine have more intense depolarizing powers than either 
of the other substances, besides which the mode of preparation 
effectually excludes these from consideration. Quinine pre- 
pared. in the same manner as the quinidine has a very differ- 
ent mode of crystallization ; but it occasionally presents circular 
corneous plates, also exhibiting the black cross and white sectors, 
but not with one tenth part the brilliancy, which of course ena- 
bles us readily to discriminate the two. 

Having shown in my previous papers that none of the vegeta- 
ble alkaloids, when treated with sulphuric acid and iodine, pos- 
sess the power of forming crystalline compounds of similar pro- 
-perties, and these artificial quinine tourmalines being pre-eminent 
in their action on light, it follows that the existence of these crys- 
tals is a positive demonstration of the presence of quinine. It has 
also been proved by me that quinidine(s quinine) cannot produce 


*I am indebted to my friend Mr. John Thwaites for this fact. 
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them; therefore we perceive that quinine passes out of the sys- 
tem without experiencing any elementary change. 

One subject is worthy of remark; the patient was taking forty 
grains of the disulphate of quinine (and quinidine); there were 
found 1.4 grain mixed of alkaloids, which would be equivalent to 
1.884 grain of the disulphate of commerce ; and if the patient 
voided three pints of urine in twenty four hours, we should only 
account for 11.304 grains of the temedy used, leaving a deficien. 
ey of thirty grains ; three fourths of the substance being yet un- 
accounted for, which has either been assimilated in the body, or 
has been destroyed in its transit through the vascular system. 
It would be interesting to undertake a series of quantitative an- 
alyses in the healthy subject to determine these points :— 

1st. Whether the whole of the quinine ingested disappears by 
the kidneys. 

2ndly. If not, whether it passes out by other excretory organs, 
and which. 

8rdly. To discover at what period after ingestion all evidence 
of its elimination from the kidneys ceases. 

These questions having been answered, in health, they must be 
repeated when quinine has been used remedially, and by so 
doing we shall perhaps be in a position to say what the medical 
equivalent of quinine may be in a given disease.” 


ON FLUID EXTRACT OF GENTIAN, AND SOME REMARKS ON 
OTHER TONIC FLUID EXTRACTS. | 


By Procrer, Jr. 


Gentian is largely prescribed by physicians when a simple to- 
nic is indicated, and generally in the forms of solid extract, 
tincture, or infusion. There are numerous cases requiring the 
prolonged use of this tonic, and as the form of infusion is most 
frequently preferred, the necessity of preparing it at short inter- 
vals is requisite by reason of its decomposible nature. For a 
like reason the U. S. Pharmacopoeia infusion has been made a 
sub-tincture, but this is so dilute as to be too bulky for the tra- 
veller, and as requiring a long time to make when required in 
small quantities from time to time. In view of the advantages 
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to be derived from having a more concentrated fluid preparation, 
rmanent and yet so slightly alcoholic as to avoid objection on 
that score, the following formula is offered : 

Take of Gentian, in course powder, sixteen ounces (Troy.) 

Water, a sufficient quantity, 

French brandy, six fluid ounces, 
Macerate the gentian in two and a half pints of water for twelve 
hours, and having introduced it into a suitable percolator, allow 
the infusion to pass slowly, adding water at intervals until 
five pints of liquid have passed. LEvaporate this to ten fluid 
ounces by means of a water bath, add the brandy, and strain 
through cotton flannel. 

(The process may be varied by using the press, in lieu of the 
displacement process, macerating in three several quantities of 
two pints each; and four ounces rectified alcohol may be used in 
lieu of the brandy, in which case the evaporation should be stop- 
ped when the infusion is reduced to twelve fluid ounces. When 
economy is not to be consulted, pure French brandy is to be pre- 
ferred.) 

Fluid extract of gentian has a thin syrupy consistence, a dark 
brown color, free from sediment and transparent in thin strata. 
With water it forms a clear mixture, and may be given in doses 
of half a teaspoonful to a teaspoonful, which represent half a 
drachm to a drachm of gentian root. 

When it is desirable to associate aromatics, they may be add- 
ed in the form of tincture, in place of a part of the brandy, or 
the aromatics in substance may be extracted by the brandy and 
the tincture thus formed added tothe evaporated solution of gen- 
tian. As this fluid extract is prepared more especially to facili- 
tate the extemporaneous prescribing of gentian, I have preferred 
to retain its simple form, to offering any compound including aro- 
matics. If it should be desirable to use the association of ingre- 
dients found in the officinal compound infusion, a perfect repre- 
sentation of it in a concentrated form may be made as follows :— 


Tske of Gentian, in coarse powder, 16 ounces. 
Bitter Orange peel, in coarse powder, 4 ounces. 
Coriander seeds, “« «& “ 4 ounces. 
Water, 


Alcohol, each a sufficient quantity. 
Extract the gentian with water in the manner directed for the 
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simple fluid extract and evaporate it to ten fluid ounces. Macerate 
the orange peel and coriander in a mixture of eight fluid ounces 
of alcohol and four fluid ounces of water for twelve hours, intro- 
duce them into a percolator and pour gradually on sufficient 
diluted alcohol to displace twelve fluid ounces of tincture. 
Evaporate this to six fluid ounces by a gentle heat, (120° F.) 
add it to the solution of gentian while hot, and strain. When 
finished, the fluid extract should measure a pint. 

Thus prepared compound fluid extract of gentian is a colored, 
thin, syrupy liquid, similar to the simple fluid extract. 

With fluid extract of gentian as a basis, the physician may 
prescribe various combinations of ingredients to meet particular — 
indications. For instance should an aperient tonic be desired 
with ant-acid properties, the following form may be used : 

R. Extracti Gentianz fluidi, f.5ij. 
Extracti Rhei fluidi, f.3ij. 
Potasse Bi-carbonatis, 
Tincture Zingiberis, f.z ij. 

Misce sec. art. 

A teaspoonful of this mixture will be equivalent to about forty 
grains of gentian, six grains of rhubarb and three grains of bicar- 
bonate of potassa. 

When a chalybeate tonic is desired, the following association 
may be adopted : 

R. Ferri et quinie citratis, 

Aque, 
Liqua et adde 
Extracti Gentianz fluidi, f.Zij. 

A teaspoonful of this liquid will represent about 45 grains of 
gentian and three grains of citrate of iron and quinix, which 
last contains half a grain of citrate of quinia. 

Or should the iron not be indicated the fluid extract of bark 
may be substituted for the citrate of iron and quinia. 

A fluid extract of columbo may be prepared in a similar man- 
ner, except that the extracting menstruum should consist of one 
part of alcohol and three of water. 

When the aromatic or stimylant tonics, as chamomile, cascarilla, 
etc., are wanted in the form of fluid extract, the process laid down 
in this Journal for fluid extract of serpentaria, (vol. xxiii. page 
19,) should be followed. f 
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ON IGASURIN. 
By M. Dzsnorx. 


If the active properties of nux vomica have been long known, 
the same isnot true of all the principles to which these seeds owe 
their properties. 

During my residence at the Central Pharmacy of the Hospitals 
I have had, at different times, to prepare strychnia, and have 
treated each time about 100 kilogrammes of rasped nux vomica. 
In the course of these operations I discovered a substance which I 
havecalled Jgasurin. Although this name implies that it had been 
first noticed in the bean of St. Ignatius, which is called ¢gasur in 
the country where it grows, I have not changed it, because I am 
persuaded that it will be found not only in that seed, but also in 
the false angustura, and perhaps other strychnee. 

Igasurin is found in the mother waters from which the strych- 
nia and brucia have been precipitated by lime, at the tempera- 
ture of ebullition. 

Chemical Properties.—Acids act on igasurin according as they 
are concentrated or dilute. Concentrated nitric acid reddens it 
very strongly, and this color is changed to violet on adding 
chloride of tin in drops, It behaves therefore like brucia in this 
respect. I have, however, remarked, that the color communicated 
to igasurin is more intense than that caused by brucia, which has 
led me to suppose that this property of brucia was owing to the 
presence of igasurin. I have endeavored to verify this supposi- 
tion by experiment, but without success. I think, nevertheless, 
that it will prove to be correct. 

Sulphuric acid causes first a rose color, which afterwards passes 
to yellow and greenish yellow, which is also the case with 
brucia. 

Dilute acids combine with it and form salts which in general 
are soluble in water, and crystallize with facility, the nitrate 
also. 

Potassa, soda and ammonia precipitate it from its solutions; 
if in excess, especially potassa, the precipitated igasurin is redis- 
solved. Iodide of potassium at first causes no change in a solu- 
tion of igasurin, but slowly light reddish yellow crystals appear 
on the sides of the vessel. lIoduretted iodide of potassium, on the 
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contrary, causes a brown precipitate analogous to those indicated 
by Pelletier. Chlorate of potassa causes no precipitate in solutions 
of igasurin. Its solutions, on the contrary, are precipitated 
yellow by bivhloride of platinum, and white by tannin and nut 
galls. 

Igasurin is precipitated under the form of crystalline needles 
by bicarbonate of soda in the presence of tartaric acid ; strychnia 
presents the same character, with the difference that the power 
is not the same, whilst brucia in the same conditions is not preci- 
pitated by these reagents. 

Salts of Igasurin.— The sulphate is prepared easily by saturating 
diluted sulphuric acid with the alkaloid. It crystallizes in white 
silky crystals, soluble in four parts of boiling water, and in ten 
parts when cold. The chlorohydrate is prepared in the same 
manner as the sulphate; it crystallizes, and is more soluble; two 
parts of boiling and four of cold water suffice to dissolve it. 

The Nitrate may also be obtained in transparent crystals by 

saturating very dilute nitric acid with igasurin, and submitting 
the solution to spontaneous evaporation in a dry, airy place. By 
double decomposition between sulphate of igasurin and nitrate 
of baryta, a solution of this salt may be more readily obtained, 
which requires to be evaporated spontaneously to avoid colora- 
tion. 
M. Desnoix suggests that the chemical history of igasurin is 
incomplete, and proposes in a future communication to extend it. 
As regards its therapeutic action, he thinks, from the result of 
experiments on animals, that it is intermediate between strychnia 
and brucia. Steps were taken to have it tried at the hospitals, 
but he had not received a report. 

In conclusion, the author thinks he is authorized to consider 
this principle distinct from strychnia and brucia, because of its 
greater solubility in water, by its solubility in weak alcohol, by its 
crystalline form, by its reaction with nitric acid, by its action on 
the animal economy, by its reaction with chlorine, because bi- 
carbonate of soda and potassa in the presence of tartaric acid 
precipitate it from its solution, and finally by the marvellous 
facility with which it is crystallized—L’'Abielle Médicale, from 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF AMMONIA AND AMMONIACAL 
SALTS. 

During the last twenty-five years, the manufacture of liquid am- 
monia and of ammoniacal salts (more especially the sulphate of 
ammonia) has received considerable development, insomuch that 
in nearly all the principal towns of the kingdom, manufactories of 
these articles are now to be met with. The development of this 
manufacture has arisen from the immense increase in the production 
of the raw ammonia furnished by the continued extension of gas- 
lighting, the low prices at which it is obtainable from this source 
rendering the application of liquid ammonia, and of atomoniacal 
salts, accessible to various useful purposes in the arts, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture, to which previously the cost of these articles 
formed animpediment, Liquid ammonia is usually obtained in the 
commercial scale by submitting a mixture of sulphate or muriate 
of ammonia and lime to the action of heat, in a closed iron pan or 
still; the ammonia passes off in the state of vapor, and is condensed 
by passing through water contained in a series of Woulfe’s bottles, 
formed of lead or earthenware,whence the solutions of ammonia 
may be drawn off, of any required strength or density. The resi- 
duum in the still is either sulphate or muriate of lime, according 
to the salt employed. 

Carbonate of ammonia is obtained by exposing a mixture of 
sulphate or muriate of lime to the action of heat enclosed in a re- 
tort; carbonate of ammonia and sulphate or muriate of lime are 
thus obtained ; the former passes off into large leaden chambers, 
called balloons, where it is condensed in solid masses, whilst the 
latter remains as a residuum in the retort. The impure carbonate 
of ammonia thus obtained is then placed in iron pots, and heated, 
by which means the pure salt is volatilized and collected in suita- 
ble receiving or subliming vessels. 

The sulphate and muriate of ammonia may be obtained by the 
action of sulphuric or muriatic acid on certain sulphates and mu- 
riates in the carbonate of ammonia contained in the ammoniacal 
waters of the gas-works or other sources, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
contained in these waters being got rid of by the assistance of the 
metallic oxides, &c. The solutions of these salts are then evapo- 
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amrmoniac) is obtained, either by heating the crystallized muriate 
or a mixture of sulphate of ammonia and common salt, or sulphate 
of ammonia and muriate of lime, in iron pots, and collecting the 
sublimed salt in suitable receivers, attached by means of luting to 
the subliming pots. 

As the mode of manufacturing these articles vary according to 
particular circumstances, we shall proceed to mention the chief 
sources whence ammonia and its salts are obtainable, and describe 
some of the numerous processes which have of late years been de- 
vised for obtaining them in the commercial scale. 

Ammonia from Soot.—The soot arising from burning the dung 
of camels and other animals appears to have been the original 
source of ammonia. Egypt formerly supplied large quantities of 
muriate of ammonia obtained from this source. Twenty-six pounds 
of soot are said to yield six pounds of sal-ammoniac. From coal 
soot also, a considerable quantity of ammonia, in the state of car- 
bonate and sulphate, may be obtained, either by sublimation or 
lixiviation with water. It is chiefly on account of the ammonia 
contained in soot that this substance forms so valuable a manure. 

Ammonia from Bones, &c.—The destructive distillation of bones 
for the purpose of obtaining animal charcoal, used as a decolorizing 
agent in the refining of sugar and various chewical salts, is a source 
of ammonia. For this purpose, the bones are carbonized in suita- 
ble sized retorts or pots, the products of distillation being water, 
carbonate of ammonia, the oil called Dippel’s oil, and some incon- 
densable gases. The following are the particulars relative to the 
products, as manufactured (in France) on the large scale, of animal 
charcoal and ammoniacal salts :—Bones of various kinds, 46,574 
tons ; silk waste and old leather, 30 tons ; sulphuric acid, 11} tons; 
common salt, 80 tons, and plaster of Paris, 2? tons, were the raw 
materialsemployed. The products obtained therefrom, were 2,400 
tons of animal charcoal, 44 tons of sal ammoniac, 100 tons of sul- 
phate of soda, 4 tons of liquor ammonia, and 25 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia. The ammoniacal salts are obtained in this manufac- 
tory as follows :— 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The condensed liquors from the carboni- 
zation of the bones are separated into two distinct states, the oily 
and the aqueous products, the latter of these containing carbonate 
of ammonia, are treated with sulphate of lime, whence: result in- 
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soluble carbonate of lime and sulphate of ammonia in solution, 
which is evaporated and crystallized. 

Muriate of Ammonta.—This salt is obtained by either of the 
three following methods :—1. By decomposing sulphate of ammo- 
nia by means of common salt. 2. By treating the crude carbonate 
of ammonia liquors obtained from the distillation of bones with 
muriatic acid. 3. By decomposing the crude carbonate of ammonia 
liquors with muriate of manganese, the residuum obtained in the 
manufacture of chlorine. In either case, the solution of the salts 
obtained is evaporated and crystallized, and afterwards, if desired, 
sublimed. 204 lbs. of bones being carbonized, yield a sufficient 
quantity of carbonate of ammonia to furnish from 102 to 122 Ibs. 
of sublimated sal-ammoniac. 

Carbonate of Ammonia.—This salt is obtained by submitting a 
mixture of 654 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, and 99 lbs. of carbonate 
of lime to distillation, whence is obtained about 41 lbs. of crude 
carbonate of ammonia, which is afterwards refined. 

Liquid Ammonia.—This is obtained by heating together in a 
suitable retort or vessel, 61} lbs. of calcined sulphate of ammonia, 
and 61} Ibs. of slaked lime. The disengaged gas is collected by 
absorption in water contained in a series of Woulfe’s apparatus, 
through which it is made to pass. 

M. Leblanc, to whom we owe the process for obtaining soda 
from common salt, originated the following method of manufacturing 
muriate of ammonia. He employed two tight brick-kilns for this 
purpose, one of which he charged with sulphuric acid‘and common 
salt, and the other with animal matters. The muriatic acid gas 
evolved from the one kiln, and the ammonia evolved from the other, 
he caused to pass separately into a chamber lined with lead, con- 
taining a stratum of water on its bottom. The two gases here 
combined with the formation of sal-ammoniac. 

Ammonia from Guano.—Mr. Young took out a patent, Novem- 
ber 11th, 1841, in which he describes his method of obtaining am- 
monia from guano. He fills a retort, placed vertically, with a 
mixture of two parts by weight of guano, and one part by weight 
of hydrate of lime or other caustic alkali. These substances are 
thoroughly mixed by giving a rotary or reciprocating motion to 
the agitator placed in the retort, a moderate degree of heat is then 
applied, which is gradually increased until the bottom of the retort 
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becomes red-hot. By this means the ammonia is set free, and the 
uric acid contained in the guano being decomposed, yields ammo- 
nia also. The ammoniacal gas thus given off is absorbed by water 
in a condenser, whilst other gases, which are given off at the same 
time, being insoluble in water, pass off. Solutions of carbonate, 
bicarbonate, or sesquicarbonate of ammonia are produced, by filling 
the condenser with a solution of ammonia, and passing carbonic 
acid through it. A solution of sulphate or muriate of ammonia is 
obtained by filling the condenser with diluted sulphuric or muriatic 
acid, and passing the ammonia through it as it issues from the re- 
tort. 

Dr. Wilton Turner took out a patent, March 11, 1844, for ob- 
taining salts of ammonia from guano. The following is his method 
of obtaining muriate of ammonia in conjunction with cyanogen 
compounds :—The guano is subjected to destructive distillation in 
close vessels, at a low red heat during the greater part of the ope- 
ration; but this temperature is increased towards the end. The 
products of distillation are collected in a series of Woulfe’s bottles, 
by means of which the gases evolved during the operation may be 
made to pass two or three times through water, before escaping 
into the air. These products consist of carbonate of ammonia, 
hydrocyanic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, the first two of which 
are rapidly absorbed by the water, with the formation of a strong 
solution of hydrocyanate and carbonate of aminonia. After the 
ammoniacal solution has been removed from the Woulfe’s apparatus, 

“a solution of protomuriate of iron is added to it, in such quantities 
as will yield sufficient iron to convert the latter into Prussian blue, 
which is formed on the addition of muriatic acid in sufficient quan- 
tity to neutralize the free ammonia ; the precipitate thus formed 
is now allowed to subside, and is carefully separated from the so- 
lution, and by being boiled with a solution of potash or soda, will 
yield the ferro-cyandate of the alkali, which is obtained by crystal- 
lizing in the usual way. The solution (after the removal of the 
precipitate) should be freed from any excess of iron it may contain, 
by the careful addition of a fresh portion of the ammoniacal liquor, 
by which means the oxide of iron will be precipitated, and a neu- 
tral solution of [muriate of] ammonia obtained. When the pre- 
cin:taved oxide and cyanide of iron has subsided, the solution of 
muriate of ammonia is drawn off by a syphon, and the’ sal-ammo- 
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niac obtained from it by the usual processes; the oxide of iron is 
added to the ammoniacal solution next operated upon. 

If sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid are used, sulphate of am- 
monia is the ammoniacal salt produced, the chemical changes and 
operations being similar to the above. In Doctor Wilton Turner’s 
patent of December 24, 1846, he directs that the urate of ammonia 
contained in guano be converted into allantoin, oxalic acid and 
urea. The allantoin is capable of being decomposed into oxalic 
acid and ammonia, by being boiled with a solution of any caustic 
alkali or alkaline earth. The oxalic acid unites with the alkali 
used, whilst the ammonia passes over, and may be collected as 
liquor ammonia. Ammonia may also be obtained from the urea 
above mentioned, by boiling it in a still with milk of lime, when 
it is decomposed into carbonic acid, which unites with the lime, 
and ammonia which passes into the receiver. 

In the specification of his patent of August 11, 1846, Mr. Hills 
describes his mode of obtaining sesquicarbonate of ammonia from 
guanu. To effect this, the guano is first mixed with charcoal or 
powdered coke, the mixture is then heated, and the sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia obtained by sublimation. 

Ammonia from Urine.—Stale urine is also a source of ammonia. 
The urea of the urine undergoes decomposition, with the formation 
of ammonia. By the addition of sulphuric or muriatic acid, sul- 
phate or muriate of ammonia may be obtained. It is on account 
of the ammonia contained in stale urine, that this substance is em- 
ployed in the scouring of wool and woollen cloth. 

Ammonia from Peat.—Mr. Hills, in his patent of August 11th, 
1846, specified the following method of obtaining ammonia from 
peat. The peat is placed in an upright furnace and ignited; the 
air passes through the bars as usual, and the ammonia is collected 
by passing the products of combustion through a suitable arrange- 
ment of apparatus to effect its condensation. This plan of obtain- 
ing ammonia from peat appears to be precisely similar to that 
patented by Mr. Rees Reece (January 23d, 1849,) and made to 
form an important feature in the operations of the British and Irish 
Peat Company. The first part of Mr. Reece’s patent is for an in- 
vention for causing peat to be burned in a furnace by the aid of a 
blast, so as to obtain inflammable gases and tarry and other pro- 
ducts from peat. For this purpose, a blast furnace, with suitable 
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condensing apparatus, is used. The gases, on their exit from the 
condensing apparatus, may be collected for use as fuel or otherwise ; 
and the tarry and other products pass into a suitable receiver. The 
tarry products may be employed to obtain paraffine and oils for 
lubricating machinery, &c., and the other products may be made 
available for evolving ammonia, wood spirit, and other matters by 
any of the existing processes. On the 27th of July, 1849, a state- 
ment was made in the House of Commons to the effect that 100 
tons of peat would produce 2,602 lbs. of carbonate of ammonia, of 
the value of £32 10s. 2d., and other products of the value of £59 
6s. 6d. ; the peat costing £8, and the labor of converting it into 
these valuable products £8 more. An amended statement after- 
wards appeared in the Company’s prospectus, from which it ap- 
peared that 36,500 tons of peat were capable of yielding sufficient 
ammonia to furnish, with the aid of the requisite quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, 365 tons of sulphate of ammonia. Dr. Hodges, of 
Belfast, states that in his experiments he obtained nearly 223 lbs. 
of sulphate of ammonia from a ton of peat. Sir Robert Kane, 
who was employed by Government to institute a series of experi- 
mental researches on the products obtainable from peat, states that 
he obtained sulphate of ammonia at the rate of twenty-four Ibs. 
and eight-tenths per ton of peat. Messrs. Drew and Stocken 
patented, in 1846, the obtaining ammonia from peat by distillation 
ina close vessel, as practised in the carbonization of wood. It will 
thus be seen that peat is a source of ammonia, but that this source 
is a profitable or economical one in a commercial point of view, we 
believe has yet to be determined. 

Ammonia from Schist.—Another source of ammonia is bitumi- 
nous schist, which, when submitted to destructive distillation, gives 
off an ammoniacal liquor, which may be employed in the manu- 
facture of ammoniacal salts by any of the usual processes. The 
obtaining ammonia from schist forms part of a patent granted to 
Count de Hompesch, September 4, 1841.—London Pharmaceuts- 
Journal, July, 1853. 


(To be continued.) 

[A series of papers have been published in the Pharmaceutieal Journal 
developing the manufacture of ammonia and its salts ; it is designed to pub- 
lish them in several numbers of the current volume of this Journal. The 
increasing manufacture of coal gas in this country offers the crude materia 
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for making ammonia, and there is no good reason why the large deman! 
for ammoniacal products should not be supplied at home.—Epitor Ax. Jour. 


ON CREASOTE. 


By Epwarp N. Kent. 


Those who have had occasion to notice the article which has 
recently been sold under the name of Creasote, have doubtless ob- 
served a remarkable difference between it and that formerly sold 
under the same name. It is well known that creasote was formerly 
prepared exclusively from wood-tar, and was generally imported 
from England. The new article is obtained from Germany ; and 
in a recent examination of it, I have found it to be carbolic acid, 
or hydrated oxide of phenyle, and is consequently prepared from: 
coal-tar. A slip of pine wood, dipped first into this, and then into 
hydrochloric acid, becomes blue, which is not the case with creasote 
prepared from wood-tar. In all other qualities it is so similar to 
creasote as to be scarcely distinguishable from it, except by its less 
disagreeable use. It is applicable to all uses to which creasote is 
applied, and, though described by chemists under a different name, 
Iam disposed fully to concur with those who consider carbolic acid 
to be creasote in a purer form than that obtained from wood-tar. 

It is well known that carbolic acid may be easily obtained by 
agitating the oil produced by the distillation of coal-tar, with a 
strong solution of caustic alkali, and the subsequent decomposition 
of the alkaline solution by an acid. But the article thus obtained 
cannot be purified by any of the processes described in chemical 
works, so as to remain colorless or compare in purity with that pre 
pared by the German manufacturing chemists. To obtain this de- 
sirable result I have devoted much labor ; and, as the process has 
not, to my knowledge, been previously published, will proceed to 
describe the method of manufacture and purification which has 
proved successful, with the hope that it may be interesting and pro- 
fitable to some of our manufacturing chemists, who may be induced 
to engage in its manufacture. 

When coal-tar is subjected to distillation, a smal] quantity of light 
oil and water first pass over, but the principle product is a heavy 
oil, amounting generally to a little more than twenty-five per cent. 
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of the measure of the tar. The residue is pitch. Carbolic acid, in 
an impure state, is obtained from the above heavy oil, by agitating 
it with strong caustic lye; but, as the crude coal oil contains a 
large per centage of napthaline and other impurities, I prefer to 
rectify it and collect the product in two separate portions, the first 
of which should be used for the preparation of creasote. In this 
rectification, it is convenient to use twelve parts of the crude heavy 
oil, distil off eight parts of “‘ rectified oil,”’ change the receiver, and 
continue the distillation nearly to dryness. The second portion of 
the distilled product contains an abundance of napthaline, which 


is most easily removed by continually using this portion over again 


in subsequent rectifications, by adding it to more crude oil, sufficient 
to make twelve parts of another operation. By continually using 
this crude portion over again, in the above manner, the naptbaline 
‘and other impurities are removed, by drawing off the residue re- 
maining in the still at the end of each rectification. 

By exhausting the rectified oil with a strong solution of caustic 
soda, about twenty-five per cent. of carbolic acid is obtained from 
it. The caustic soda should be as strong and as free from carbonic 
acid as possible, and for this purpose it cannot be well prepared 
by the cold process of Jeeching, which is used by soap manufacturers. 
I have succeeded best by boiling one pound of soda ash with one 
gallon of water, and then adding to the boiling solution one pound 
of hydrate of lime, in sinall portions at a time, and after boiling 
fifteen minutes, covering the vessel, and letting it settle till cold. 
The supernatant lye, decanted off clear, is ready for use. A very 
strong solution of perfectly caustic lye is thus obtained, but if less 
lime or more water be used, it will not answer well. It is almost 
impossible to filter the strong lye through the lime residue, but, if 
it is ieft until cold, the residue becomes hard and firm, and the lye 
may then be easily decanted, The lime residue may then be washed 
with another gallon of water, left to settle, decanted, and this 
dilute solution used instead of water for making the strong lye in a 
subsequent operation. The hydrate of lime for the above purpose is 
best prepared by slacking it with one-third its weight of water, in 
a vessel loosely covered, and leaving the mixture till the aqueous 
vapor has combined with a small portion of lime, which would 
otherwise remain anhydrous. 

The best plan for obtaining the creasote is to mix the rectified 
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oil with an equal measure of the strong caustic lye, stir it occa- 
sionally for half a day, draw off the alkaline solution, and again 
treat the oil in the same manner with half the measure of caustic 
soda first used. This removes all the creasote contained in the oil, 
if the lye is good, and in this case a sample of the oil, agitated with 
a little fresh lye, no longer gives to the latter a dark color. It is 
best not to heat this mixture, as by so doing the oil becomes rapidly 
oxidised, and confers a dark color on the alkaline solution, which 
renders it difficult to be separated. After the first treatment with 
caustic lye, a large portion of the alkaline compound remains dis- 
solved in the supernatant oil, which renders it necessary to use a 
second portion of caustic soda to remove it, in the manner above 
described. 

The alkaline solution of creasote (or carbolic acid) may be de- 
composed with almost any acid, but strong sulphuric acid is the 
most convenient and economical, and this produces a hot solution of 
sulphate of soda, which becomes a crystalline mass on cooling, 
while the creasote separates readily to the top, and may easily be 
removed either before dr after the crystallization of the sulphate of 
soda. 

The crude creasote thus obtained is of a light brown color, but 
soon becomes very dark, and holds water, resin, sulphate of soda, 
and the substance which becomes brown by oxidation. Of these 
substances the three first can be removed by distillation, and the last 


‘ by oxidation and subsequent distillation, but for this purpose a 


powerful agent must be resorted to. Chromic acid is reduced by it 
to oxide of chromium, but'it is not effectual in perfectly oxidising 
all of the brown impurity. Nitric acid converts the creasote into 
carbozotic acid, and consequently cannot be used. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid answers the purpose admirably, and, in short, this is 
the only agent which has proved effectual in the purification. For 
this. purpose the acid must be in the most concentrated state, and 
consequently the crude creasote must first be rectified, to remove 
water from it, before adding the strong acid, otherwise the latter 
will become diluted, and less active. 

In the rectification of the crude creasote, the first portion which 
passes over contains water, and should be set aside, to be again 
separated. When no more water passes over, the rectified product 
should be collected by itself, in a dry vessel, and the distillation 
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continued nearly to dryness. The residue should be removed from 
the still while hot, as it consists of resin and sulphate of soda, which 
solidifies on cooling. Strong sulphuric acid, ijn the proportion of 
one pound to a gallon, is now to be added to the rectified creasote, 
stirred well, and left till next day. The acid dissolves in the oil, 
and causes it to become of an orange color ; but, if the oil contains 
water, the acid becomes diluted, and separates from the oil : hence 
the necessity of the above precaution in separating the water. Oxi- 
dation commences slowly in the cold, and the oil becomes charged 
with sulphurous acid, but heat is requisite to complete the oxida- 
tion of the impurities, although this also decomposes a portion of 
the creasote. The mixtureis therefore to be distilled gently, nearly 
to dryness, and the residue of resinous matters drawn off while hot. 
The product is of a yellow color, which is due to its being saturat- 
ed with sulphurous acid, but by exposure to the air for some time, 
this is mostly removed, and the creasote becomes of a pale yellow 
color. In this state it would probably answer for many purposes; 
but if it is required to be colorless, it is only necessary to wash it 
with an excess of solution of carbonate of soda, and again rectify 
it in a glass retort—NVew York Journal of Pharmacy, Oct. 1853. 
New York, September 19th, 1853. 


ON CHEMICAL SUBSTITUTES FOR THE FERMENTATION OF 
BREAD. 


Towards the close of the last century Dr. Henry called attention 
to the fact that, in the fermentation of bread by means of yeast, a 
loss not only of sugar but of gluten is sustained, and thus a portion 
of the nutitrive substance of the bread is sacrificed in the mechanical 
operation of raising the dough. He therefore recommended the 
employment of hydrochloric acid and bicarbonate of soda as a sub- 
stitute for yeast ; carbonic acid being evolved in the combination 
of these-substances with the production of common salt, a necessary 
ingredient in bread. Following out this suggestion of Dr. Henry, 
Dr. Whiting patented in 1836 a process, which he describes as 
follows:—To form seven pounds of wheaten flour or meal into 
bread, mix from 350 to 500 grains of the carbonate of soda with 
about 23 pints of distilled water. Mix with three-quarters of a pint 
of water separately so muchof pure muriatic acid as will neutralize 
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the quantity of carbonate of soda that is employed, the quantity 
of the muriatic acid varying according to the known sp. grav. of 
the same. The flour must be divided into two equal portions ; to 
one portion, which is to be put into a wide earthenware pan or 
trough, the solution of soda must be gradually poured in, at the 
same time well stirring and beating the mixture with a large wooden 
spoon or other suitable instrument, for the purpose of forming a 
uniform batter, free from al] lumps. All pieces adhering to the 
sides of the pan or spoon must be scraped down into the batter be- 
fore the mixing is finished. Upon this batter the other portion of 
the flour is then thrown, and while in the act of briskly stirring 
them together from the bottom, pour in gradually the diluted muri- 
atic acid, then let the dough be formed, and while in a rough state 
let it be thrown on the board and lightly kneaded with a bis- 
cuit-brake or rolling-pin for a few minutes, doubling and roll- 
ing it, it becomes blended and quite uniform and light, care being 
taken, however, that this process is not continued too long. When 
this is accomplished the dough may be lightly moulded with dry 
flour, and baked in middling-sized loaves distinct from each 
other. 

The oven should be hot enough to raise the dough quickly, but 
- notso hot as to bind the crust too soon. The mixing should be 
conducted in a cool place, and the water used as cold as possible. 
Common salt should be added to flavor the bread. Great care 
must always be taken in mixing to secure a perfect union of the 
acid and alkali, otherwise the bread will be discolored. When 
eggs, milk, butter, sugar, and spices are to be used in making 
different kinds of light cakes, the same may be mixed with one 
portion of the flour before the alkali is added to it, and the dough 
made as above described. The flour of rye and that of barley and 
oats, when mixed with some ‘of wheat, may be made into bread in 
the same manner; if potatoes are used they must on no account 
exceed one-third by weight of the quantity of flour used. Rice 
may also be used with wheaten flour, though the best bread is 
generally made from wheaten flour alone. 

Dr. Whiting’s process does not appear to have ever been exten- 
sively used, but the subject was revived, after the lapse of a few 
years, by Dr. R. Thomson, who stated, that by the new system, a 
sack of flour gave a product of 107 loaves instead of 100 loaves, as 
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on the old method. On the other hand, Frickinger found, by direct 
experiment on the largescale, that the employment of bicarbonate of 
soda gave an increase only of 1} per cent., whilst the quality‘of 
bread was deteriorated. 

In 1848 Mr. Sewell, apparently unacquainted with what had been 
done before, took out a patent for improvements in preparing flour, 
in which he uses hydrochloric acid and bicarbonate of soda. 

In Mr. Sewell’s process the flour is placed in atub or circular 
vessel, and submitted by suitable mechanical means to the action 
of hydrochloric acid, which is made to fall (from a series of radial 
tubes having a bore of about one-hundredth of an inch) in the form 
of a finely divided shower, on the flour, fresh surfaces of which are 
constantly exposed to the falling acid. By this means about forty- 
five ounces avoirdupois weight of hydrochloric acid of the sp. grav. 
1.14, which contains about twenty-eight per cent. of real acid, are 
incorporated with each 280 Ibs. of flour, the mixture being after- 
wards sifted through a fine sieve, put it into flour-barrels or other 
receivers, and.is ready for sale. Thus a preparation of flour is pro- 
duced, ready to be combined with other ingredients mentioned, 
which will render it suitable to be-made into bread without the 
use of yeast. The flour thus prepared, the patentee terms the 
preparation No. 1, because it admits of being kept for a longer 
period before it is used than the preparation No. 2, which is_ pro- 
duced as follows :—Take of good dry flour 280 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight, and pursue the same course of operations as with No. 1, up to 
the point at which the hydrochloric acid is thoroughly incorporated 
with the flour, as before described ; but instead of stopping the 
agitation of that point, it is continued until there is sifted into 
and thoroughly incorporated with the mixture of flour and hydro- 
chloric acid about thirty-nine ounces avoirdupois weight of bicar- 
bonate of soda in a state of fine powder, at which stage any other 
ingredients known to improve the appearance and flavor of bread 
may also be added (when such addition is thought desirable), ac- 
cording to the taste of the consumer. When the mixture is com- 
pleted, the whole is passed through a fine sieve, put it into flour- 
barrels or other receptacles, and is ready for sale or use. 

To make preparation No. 1 into bread (which should be done 
within about five weeks from the time it is produced), all that is 
required is, to mix intimately with each pound weight to be used, 
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sixty-three grains of bicarbonate of soda, in a state of fine powder, 
in which state also may be added (according to the taste of the 
consumer) a portion of culinary salt, sugar, or any other ingredient 
known to improve the appearance and flavor of bread. After the 
mixture is completed, it must be kneaded well and actively with 
cold water ; it may then be put into the oven, eithcr immediately, 
or, if kept cold, any time within an hour or two. 

To make preparation No. 2 into bread (which should be done 
within four weeks from the time it is produced), all that is requisite 
is to knead it well and actively with cold water; it may then be 
put into the oven, either immediately, or, if kept cold, at any time 
within an hour or two. 

Another chemical substitute for fermented bread is the prepared 
flour patented by Mr. Jones, and which meets with an extensive 
demand at the present day. 

Jones’s patent flour is prepared as follows :—Take wheat or other 
grain, from which the flour to be prepared is made, of fine quality, 
perfectly dry, or make itso by passing it over a kiln. After grinding 
and dressing it, it should be allowed to remain to ripen for a month 
or six weeks ; then into one cwt. of it put 103 oz. (avoirdupois) of 
tartaric acid of the finest quality, and as dry as possible, and which 
has passed through a very fine sieve; mix it well with the flour, 
and pass it through a flour-dressing machine, and allow it to re- 
main untouched for two or three days, that the water of crystalliza- 
tion, always more or less present in the tartaric acid, may be ab- 
sorbed by the flour, and so form around the particles of acid a coat- 
ing of flour that will prevent its immediate contact with the parti- 
cles of alkali, and thereby prevent their mutual decomposition ; 
afterwards mix with the quantity of flour and acid before named, 
twelve oz. of bicarbonate of soda in fine powder, twenty-four oz. 
of muriate of soda or common salt, fine and dry, and eight oz. of 
loaf sugar in fine powder ; mix the whole thoroughly together, then 
put the whole mixture through a flour-dressing machine, when it 
will be ready for use. The quantities of acid and alkali may have 
to be slightly varied according to their quality, but the point to be 
attained is the neutralization of both. Other articles, such as bi- 
carbonate of potassa and citric acid will make excellent bread, but 
are in genera] too expensive. The prepared flour when used to 
make bread, biscuits, &c., only reauires to be made into dough 
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with water, in the proportion of ten oz. of water to one Ib. of flour 
for bread, and six oz. of water to one lb. of flour for biscuits, and 
to be baked at once in a well-heated oven. Carbonate of ammo. 
nia, either alone or in combination with tartaric acid, is also em. 
ployed in making bread, cakes, &c., but great attention is necessary 
to obtain such a gradual and continuous evolution of carbonic acid 
gas as will prevent the bread sinking again before it is placed in 
the oven. A mixture of carbonate of ammonia and alum answers 
well, the only objection to its use arising from the alum remaining 
in the bread. Inall cases in which ammoniacal salts are employed 
it is generally found difficult to expel them completely from the 
bread, which is thus apt to acquire a disagreeable taste. 

The composition of egg or baking powder is as follows :—Car- 
bonate of soda fifty-six lbs.; tartaric acid twenty-eight lbs.; potato- 
flour one cwt.; turmeric powder three-quarters of a 1b.—Pharmacu- 
tical Journal, Oct. 1853. 


PATENT GRANTED TO WILLIAM EDWARD NEWTON, FOR IM. 
PROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFA€TURE OF CARBONATES OF 
SODA. 

In carrying out his improvements, the inventor takes sulphate 
of soda, as obtained by any of the known processes, and reduces 
it to a coarse powder; and with this he mixes about one-half its 
weight, more or less, of powdered coal, charcoal, sawdust, or 
other combustible matter. This mixture is subjected to a low 
red heat, in a suitable furnace, until the mass is melted, and 
thoroughly decomposed into sulphuret of sodium. It is then 
withdrawn from the furnace, and, when cool enough, dissolved in 
water, and run into suitable air-tight vats, provided with pipes 
and stop-cocks, and connected with each other in the manner 
known among chemists as Woulf’s apparatus; which vats, for 
greater convenience, are placed one above another. By an air- 
pump, or other suitable means, carbonic acid is then transmitted 
through the liquid in the series of vats, entering the lower ones 
first. It is preferred that this carbonic acid should be obtained 
from the escape gases from chimneys, or other parts of furnaces 
burning anthracite or other mineral coal, and especially from the 
chimneys of steam-boilers. The gases are first passed through 
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water in a suitable vessel, to remove ashes, smoke, or other dirt ; 
a little lime, carbonate of lime, or alkaline matter being mixed 
with the water in the said vessel, to absorb and remove any sul- 
pbarous acid, the presence of which would injure both apparatus 
and materials. It is found in practice that 1 1b. of lime is suffi- 
cient for 10,000 cubic feet of gas. 

The carbonic acid is transmitted through the liquid in the vats 
until the decomposition of sulphuret of sodium into carbonate of 
soda is found in the lower vat to be complete, which is easily 
known by suitable chemical tests, when it may be drawn off to be 
filtered and evaporated in the usual manner. The liquor in the 
upper vat is then to be brought into the lower one, and fresh 
liquor into the upper one, and the process repeated as before. 

The patentee remarks, that any arrangement of apparatus may 
be used that will bring carbonic acid into intimate contact with 
sulphuret of sodium. 

During the whole process a constant stream of gases is escaping 
from a pipe in the upper vat, consisting of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and other gases. The whole of the sulphur originally 
in the sulphate of soda is contained in the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which may be recovered, or made into compounds of sulphur by 
means well known to chemists. 

If bicarbonate of soda, or «‘soda-salaratus”’ as it is called when 
impure, is to be made, the solution of carbonate of soda, obtained 
from the vats wherein the sulphuret of sodium is converted into 
carbonate by means of carbonic acid, as previously described, is 
filtered and boiled down until the carbonate of soda separates 
from the liquor as a crystalline powder, consisting of 1 equiv. of 
real carbonate of soda united with 1 equiv. of water; or, if 
thought desirable, commercial soda-ash or sal-soda may be dis- 
solved in water, and substituted for the solution spoken of 
above. The powder of carbonate of soda, above mentioned, is 
ladled out of the liquor, drained, and allowed to cool. This is 
coarsely powdered and spread upon frames, which are piled one 
upon another in air-tight chambers. When the chambers are 
full, the openings are closed, except a vent at the top; and car- 
bonic acid, by preference, obtained and purified, as mentioned in 
the preparation of soda-ash, is forced into them until the satura- 
tion is complete ; when the soda will be found to have absorbed 
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a second equivalent of carbonic acid, forming a bicarbonate of 
soda or soda-salaratus, when not pure. The bicarbonate of soda 
is then taken out, dried and powdered.—Sealed Nov. 8, 1852.— 
Chem. Gazette, Sept. 15, 1853. 


This process, thus secured in England by letters Patent, is that of Mr. 
Henry Pemberton, of Philadelphia, who had previously obtained a patent for 
it here. Should the process be so far perfected, as to render the sulphur, 
which escapes as sulphurétted hydrogen, available, in a free state, the value 
of the patent will be greatly increased, and a present objection to its appli- 
cation will be removed.—Epiror Am. Jour. Puars. 


NEW METHODS FOR MANUFACTURING PURE ACETIC ACID, 


The decomposition of acetate of lime or lead by means of sul- 
phuric acid has many inconveniences, and there is danger of the 
product being contaminated with sulphuric acid. Christl was 
therefore induced to employ hydrochloric acid as a decomposing 
agent, and has found that when this acid is not used in excess, the 
distillate contains scarcely an appreciable trace of chlorine. A 
mixture of 100 lbs. of raw acetate.of lime obtained from the dis- 
tillation of wood, and containing 90 per cent. of neutral acetate, 
with 120 lbs. of hydrochloric acid (20° Baumé), is allowed to 
stand during a night, and then distilled in a copper vessel. The 
application of heat requires to be gradual, in order to prevent the 
somewhat thick liquor from running over. The product of acetic acid 
amounted to 100 Ibs. of 8° Baumé ; it had a faint yellow color and 
empyreumatic odor, which may be perfectly removed by treat- 
ment with wood-charcoal and subsequent rectification. 

In order to obtain the acetate of lime sufficiently pure, Vélckel 
adopts the following process :—The raw pyroligneous acid is sat 
urated with lime without previous distillation. A part of the re- 
sinous substances dissolved in the acid are thus separated in com- 
bination with lime. The solution of impure acetate of lime is 
either allowed to stand until it becomes clear or filtered,* then 
evaporated in an iron pan to about one-half, and hydrochloric acid 
added until a drop of the cooled liquid distinctly reddens litmus- 
paper. The addition of acid serves to separate a great part of the 
resin still held in solution, which collects together in the boiling 


* A part is distilled off in a copper still in order to obtain wood-spirit. 
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liquid, and may be skimmed off, and likewise decomposes the com- 

ounds of lime with kreosote and some other imperfectly known 
yolatile substances, which are driven off by further evaporation. 
As these volatile substances have little or no action upon litmus- 
paper, its being reddened by the liquor is a sign that not only are 
the lime compounds of these substances decomposed, but also a 
small quantity of acetate of Jime. The quantity of acid necessary 
for this purpose varies and depends upon the nature of the pyrolig- 
neous acid, which is again dependent upon the quantity of water 
in the wood from which it is obtained. 150 litres of wood liquor 
require from 4 to 6 lbs. of hydrochloric acid. 

The solution of acetate of lime is evaporated to dryness, and a 
tolerably strong heat applied at last, in order to remove all vola- 
tile substances. Both operations may be performed in the same 
iron pans, but when the quantity of salt is large, the latter may be 
more advantageously effected upon cast iron plates. The drying 
of the salt requires very great care, for the empyreumatic substan- 
ces adhere very strongly the acetate of lime, as well as to the com- 
pound of resin and acetic acid mixed with it, and when not per- 
fectly separated, pass over with the acetic acid in the subsequent 
distillation with an acid communicating to it a disagreeable odor. 
The drying must therefore be continued until upon cooling the 
acetate does not smell at all, or but very slightly. It then has a 
dirty brown color. The acetic acid is obtainetl by distillation with 
hydrochloric acid in a still with a copper head and leaden conden- 
ser; when proper precautions are taken, the acetic acid does not 
contain a trace of either metal. The quantity of hydrochloric acid 
required cannot be exactly stated, because the acetate of lime is 
mixed with resin, and already formed chloride of calcium. In 
most instances 90 or 95 parts by weight of acid, 1.16 spec. grav., 
are sufficiently to decompose completely 100 parts of the salt, 
without introducing much hydrochloric acid into the distillate. 

The distilled acetic acid possesses only a very faint empyreuma- 
tic odor, very different from that of the raw pyroligneous acid ; it is 
perfectly colorless, and should only become slightly turbid on the ad- 
dition of nitrate of silver. If the acid has a yellowish color, this is 
owing to resin having been spirited over in the distillation. It is 
therefore advisable to remove the resin which is separated on the ad- 
dition of hydrochloric acid, and floats upon the surface of the liquid 
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either by skimming or filtration through a linen cloth. The distilled 
acid has aspecific gravity ranging between 1.058 and 1.061, contain. 
ing upwards of 40 per cent. of anhydrous acetic acid. It is rarely 
that acid of this strength is required; and as the distillation jg 
easier when the mixture is less concentrated, water may be added 
before or towards the end of the distillation. Vilckel recommends 
as convenient proportions— 
100 parts acetate of lime, 

90 to 95 hydrochloric acid, 

25 parts water, 
which yield from 95 to 100 parts of acetic acid of 1.105 spee, 
grav. 150 litresof raw pyroligneous acid yield about 50 lbs. of acetic 
acid of the above specific gravity. 

The acid prepared in this way may be still further purified by 
adding a small quantity of carbonate of soda and redistilling;; itis 
thus rendered quite free from chlorine, and any remaining trace of 
color is likewise removed. The slight empyreumatic smell may 
be removed by distilling the acid with about two or three per cent. 
of acid chromate of potash. Oxide of manganese is less effica- 
cious as a purifying agent. 

Although pure acetic acid may be procured by the distillation of 
vinegar, the whole of the acid cannot be obtained except by dis- 
tilling to dryness, by which means the extractive substances are 
burnt, and the distillate rendered impure. In order to obviate this 
difficulty Stein proposes to add 30 Ibs. of salt to every 100 Ibs. of 
vinegar ; the boiling point is thus raised, and the acid passes over 
completely.— Chemical Gazette. 


ON THE CINCIIONAS, AND THE QUESTIONS WHICH, IN THE 
PRESENT STATE OF SCIENCE AND COMMERCE ARE MORE 
IMMEDIATELY CONNECTED WITH THEM. 


By MM. A. Detonpre anp Bovcnarpart. 


Rolled Cinchona Calisaya.—Very thick epidermis, rough, un- 
even, marked at distances with annular fissures, and, in the inter- 
mediate space, with transverse and longitudinal cracks, more or 
Jess close to each other, often anastomosed, of a silvery or greyish 
white. Internal face, purely fibrous, of a yellow fawn, even tex- 
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ture; very clear transverse fracture, externally very resinous, with 
short fibres internally. 

These barks are produced, as we have before observed, by the 
branches of the tree whose trunk gives the flat bark. Less alka- 
loid is procured from them than from the former, and, in accordance 
with the size of the bark, the produce varies from 15 to 20 grammes 
of sulphate of quinine, and from 8 to 10 grammes of sulphate of 
einchonine per kilogramme. 

Cinchona Carabaya.—This bark comes from the province of 
Carabaya, by Arequipa, to the ports of Islay, and sometimes of 
Arica; the thickness is from 2 to 3 millimetres in the bulk of the 
serons, which are, the same as the above, of the weight of 72 to 
75 kilogrammes. 

The internal surface is of a very even texture, but very brown, 
and often contorted by desiccation. The external surface, instead 
of longitudinal ridges, is covered with small, almost black points, 
which are formed by the adherence of the epidermis, and sometimes 
in slanting ridges. The transverse fracture is clear, fibrous within, 
with a resinous layer outside. It sometimes comes in very small 
pieces, producing scarcely 12 grammes of sulphate of quinine ; but 
when the thickness we have mentioned is taken as the average, 
15 to 18 grammes of sulphate of quinine, and 4 to 5 grammes of 
sulphate of cinchonine may be obtained. 

Columbian Cinchonas.—The cinchona pitaya, which M. O. Henri 
has proved to be so rich in febrifuge alkaloids, has more especially 
retained the name of Columbian cinchona. 

What is to be understood by Columbian cinchonas? It is evi- 
dent that so general a term can have no precise meaning. Car- 
thagena is a port of New Granada; all the cinchonas which bear 
the name of Carthagena cinchonas, are, therefore, Columbian cin- 
chonas, for New Granada is a portion of Columbia. All the cin- 
chonas which Mutis has discovered in New Granada are likewise 
Columbian cinchonas. 

Cinchonas known in Commerce as Carthagena cinchonas.— 
There are several species found in the forests of New Granada, 
and sent to Europe from the ports of Carthagena, Saint Martha, 
and Maracaybo, in serons of from 50 to 55 kilogrammes. 

We owe the discovery of all these cinchonas to Senor Mutis, a 
Spanish medical man. 
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We cannot read the following lines in M. Guibourt’s Histoire 
Naturelle des Drogues Simples, without astonishment : 

«« A man who has acquired a great reputation as the discoverer 
of cinchonas, but who has only helped to fill the history of these 
barks with confusion and obscurity, is Mutis, a Spanish botanist, 
who started in 1760 for New Granada,* where he remained, and 
whom the desire of making a reputation at the expense of the 
Flora of Peru, has caused to commit errors which are found in all 
recently published works on this subject. To justify this severe 
judgment, it will suffice for me to say that Mutis, who could not 
help knowing the real Peruvian cinchonas, has given their names 
to quite different and almost valueless barks growing at Santa Fe, 
Thus his vaunted orange cinchona is only a very fibrous kind of 
Calisaya of very bad quality. His red cinchona, the bark of his 
cinchona oblongifolia, is only the bad bark, since named cinchona 
nova. His yellow cinchona, different from that of La Condamine, 
and produced by his cinchona cordifolia, is what we now call cin- 
chona Carthagena.” 

After this violent diatribe against the eminent man, whose great 
merit was recognised by all his contemporaries, we turn with plea- 
sure to the striking justice which Linnzus renders to Mutis: omen 
immutabile quod nulla atas unquam delebit! 

We may also cite the testimony of those celebrated men Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, who went through the same forests after him, 
and have confirmed all his observations, whose truth is even more 
strongly shown when we consider the richness in alkaloids which 
characterizes the cinchonas of New Granada. 

Yes! the name of Mutis is as imperishable for his discoveries 
of cinchonas, as the names of Pelletier and Caventou are for the 
discovery of the sulphate of quinine. 

Orange Yellow Cinchona of Mutis—The internal surface 
this bark is of a rather red orange yellow; the thickness is from 
2 to8 millimetres on the average of the serons, the texture is uni- 
form, like the cinchona calisaya, but not so close, and with longer 
fibres. The external surface is nearly smooth, and of a redder 
yellow than the inside, sometimes marked transversely with whitish 
traces of the very thin epidermis which was on it. Transverse 


* He died there in 1808. 
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fracture, woody internally, and suberous externally. A fresh bit- 
terness, similar to that of the calisaya, slightly styptic, very per- 
sistant and rather aromatic. The barks which are thinner and 
almost always rolled, found in the serons mixed with the larger 
barks, differ neither in bitterness or color ; but if treated separately, 
Jess alkaloid will be obtained. 

The whole together produces 15 to 16 grammes of sulphate of 
quinine, and from 6 to 8 grammes of sulphate of cinchonine per 
kilogramme : 1 gramme of these sulphates gives the same quantity 
of bitannate as those of calisaya with tannin or an infusion of nut 
galls. 

M. Delondre sent a very large sample to M. Guibourt some 
months ago, that he might convince himself by his own analysis of 
the error into which he had fallen respecting this cinchona. 

Yellow Cinchona of Mutis.—This cinchona presents at the first 
view the same characters as the preceding, but the internal color is 
of a yellow ochre color, the texture is less united, and sometimes 
with rather deep longitudinal] furrows, especially the larger barks. 
The surface is more or less wrinkled, of a duller yellow, with moze 
whitish traces of epidermis, and in some places with crusts, which 
are easily removed, and which leave deep hollows. 

The bitter is slightly acid and more styptic than that of the 
orange yellow. The product is from 12 to 14 grammes of sulphate 
of quinine, and from 5 to 6 grammes of sulphate of cinchonine per 
kilogramme. 

According to M. Delondre’s experiments, the peculiar crystalli- 
zation to which he, in conjunction with M. O. Henri, gave in 1833, 
the name of quinidine is obtained with greater ease from this sul- 
phate of quinine than from others, although in small quantity ; this 
substance has been again examined of late, notwithstanding the 
observations published by them in 1831, to prove that this crystal- 
lization is due to a state of hydration of the quinine. 

Red Cinchona of Mutis.—The barks of this cinchona are from 
2 to 15 millimetres in thickness in the bulk of the serons. Inter- 
nally, the color is of a reddish brown, the texture is very close, 
with some deep longitudinal furrows in the thick barks. The ex- 
terior is of a lighter red, even and spongy, covered in some places 
with a light epidermis, of a dull white, very adherent, and in some 
parts with crusts, which are easily detached, and leave deep hol- 
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lows, as in the preceding cinchona. Transverse fracture, slightly 
rose-colored, with fine fibres internally and suberous externally, 
The bitter developes itself easily and is persistant, but without the 
slightly aromatic taste peculiar to the orange yellow. 

The internal surface of the young barks which are rolled does 
not differ in color ; the texture is finer and the exterior more rugged, 
and sometimes in ridges. 

This is the cinchona which comes over in the smallest quantity 
from New Granada. From 12 to 14 grammes of sulphate of qui- 
nine, and from 6 to 7 grammes of sulphate of cinchonine may be 
extracted from it. The same results are obtained by tannin and. 
nut galls as from the other species. The sulphate of quinine pro- 
duced from this cinchona furnishes with greater ease and quantity, 
according to the experiments of M. Delondre, the peculiar crystal. 
ization which he considers a special state of sulphate of quinine. 

According to the experiments of MM. Delondre and Henri, this 
ulphate of quinine is completely soluble in 60 parts of sulphuric 

ther and 60 parts of ammonia for one part,. by the old process of 
M. Liebig. Whereas the sulphate of quinine proceeding from the 
cinchonas calisaya, carabaya, and orange yellow of Mutis, are 
completely soluble in 8 parts of ether and 2 parts of ammonia, 
using the modification of the same process proposed by MM. Bussy 
and Guibourt in the Journal de Pharmacie, December, 1852. 

One grammeof sulphate of quinine in these last conditions was 
dissolved in alcohol at 36°, with heat, and filtered, 2 grammes of 
ammonia were then added, it was then mixed with pure water until 
lactescence was produced ; crystallization had commenced at the 
close of thirty-six hours, and had not become very distinct for 
several days. The sulphate proceeding from the yellow and red 
cinchonas of Mutis, treated in the same manner, furnished this 
crystatlization after some hours repose, under the form of small la- 
mine. 

The difference of these sulphates, then, consists, according. to 
MM. Delondre and Henri, in the greater or less promptitude with 
which this peculiar crystallisation is formed. 

M. Delondre insists on these details because it was on the occa- 
sion of having to manufacture a lot of two hundred serons of this 
cinchona that the conflict between quinine and quinidine arose, 
which has been already mentioned. 


| 
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M. Bussy wished him to recall his old labors with M. Ossian 
Henri, so as to give value to this product as a substitute for sul- 
phate of quinine, and, perhaps, he said, as preferable in some 
cases. Notwithstanding this proof of his affection for him, M. 
Delondre persisted in his conviction that there was nothing either 
new or useful in the results which he had just obtained, for if the 
peculiar crystallization (called quinidine) were to be separated, the 
prices would be exorbitant. The surest and most economical sub- 
stitute for sulphate of quinine is cinchonine, which is naturally 
united to quinine in all cinchonas, and which is only separated from 
it by the chemical operations. Moreover, its sulphate is worth 5 
francs for 30 grammes, whereas the price of sulphate of quinine is 
from 14 to 15 frances ; and for more than a century those cinchonas 
have been preferred which contain chiefly cinchonine. 

M. Delondre has likewise given a large sample of this red cin- 
chona to MM. Bussy and Guibourt, because it has been hitherto 
but little known, and is still very rare. 

It is difficult to appreciate the value of this cinchona, for in the 
works on this subject, it is confounded with the bark, improperly 
called china nova, and which is not a cinchona at all, as we shall 
prove hereafter.—V. Y. Journal of Pharmacy, Aug. 1853, from 
Repertoire de Pharmacie, March, 1853. 


ON THE TRANSFORMATION OF TARTARIC ACIDINTO RACEMIC 
ACID, THE DISCOVERY OF INACTIVE TARTARIC ACID, AND A 
NEW METHOD OF SEPARATING RACEMIC ACID INTO DEXTRO. 
AND LEVO-TARTARIC ACIDS. 


By L. Pasteur. 


In a memoir recently presented by me to the Academy of Sci- 
ences*, I showed that all the salts of cinchonine, of quinine, of 
quinidine and of cinchonidine, when submitted to the action of heat, 
were capable of being converted into salts of quinicine and cincho- 
nicine, two new organic bases, isomeric respectively with quinine 
and quinidine, and with cinchonine and cinchonidine. If, in the 


_ study of these isomeric metamorphoses, the tartrates of these alkalies 


be employed, and the action of heat be carried far beyond the point 


* See Vol. XXV- page 534 Am. Jour, Pharm. 
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at which cinchonicine and quinicine are produced, the modifying 
influence of the heat is exerted upon the tartaric acid itself. Thus 
tartrate of cinchonine, submitted to a gradually-increasing tempera- 
ture, becomes first of all converted into tartrate of cinchonicine, 
When the heat is continued, the cinchonicine becomes changed; 
it loses water, acquires a color, and becomes cenverted into quinoi- 
dine. The tartaric acid also undergoes important modifications, 
and after five or six hours’ exposure to a heat of 338° F., a portion 
of it has been changed into racemic acid. The vessel is then 
broken, and the black resinous mass contained in it treated repeat- 
edly with boiling water; the liquid is filtered after cooling, and 
chloride of calcium added to it in excess, by which all the racemic 
acid is immediately precipitated in the form of racemate of lime, 
from which the racemic acid is readily extracted. 

The principal part played by the cinchonicine in this operation, 
is to give a little stability to the tartaric acid, and to enable it to 
support, without destruction, a temperature which would change it 
rapidly in a free state. Cinchonine and cinchonicine, although 
they are substances which act upon polarized light, play no part in 
this transformation. Tartaric ether, for example, in which tartaric 
acid is in combination with an inactive body, which is capable of 
supporting an elevated temperature without destruction, furnishes 
considerable quantities of racemic acid by the action of heat. 

The racemic acid thus artificially obtained is completely identi- 
cal both in its physical and chemical properties, with natural ra- 
cemic acid. It especially possesses the important character of 
being capable of resolution into dextro- and levo-tartaric acids, ex- 
hibiting equal rotatory powers in opposite directions in their com- 
binations with bases. 

This resolution of artificial racemic acid into dextro- and levo- 
tartaric acids, leads us to this result,—that ordinary dextro-tartaric 
acid may be artificially converted into its opposite, levo-tartaric 
acid ; a result which is particularly remarkable in connexion with 
this extraordinary fact, which will no doubt be explained some 
day, that a product with an active polarity has never under any 
circumstances been obtained by starting from an inactive substance, 
although nearly all the substances elaborated by nature in the vege- 
table organism are dissymmetric in the same manner as tartaric 
acid. What gives to this fact of the transformation of dextro-tar- 
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taric acid a particular originality is, that I have ascertained that 
jn the same circumstances levo-tartaric acid also becomes convert- 
ed into racemic acid. What a strange tendency is exhibited by 
these natural organic bodies ! a totality of dissymmetric dextro- or 
levo-molecules becoming half transformed, simply by the influence 
of an elevated temperature, into inverse molecules, which, when 
once produced, combine with the first. 

During a long period I had regarded the production of racemic 
acid from tartaric acid aS impossible. In fact I supposed that ra- 
cemic acid was a combination of lzvo-tartaric acid with dextro- 
tartaric acid. The conversion of textro-tartaric acid into racemic 
acid is consequently of the same nature as that of the transforma- 
tion of dextro-tartaric acid into Jevo-tartaric acid. Now all that 
can be done with the dextro-tartaric acid can be effected under the 
same circumstances with the levo-tartaric acid. If, therefore, any 
operation performed with the dextro- acid changed its direction of 
rotation to the left, the same operation performed with the levo- 
tartaric acid would render it zight. The transformation therefore 
appears impossible; atthe most we may arrive at an inactive 
acid. 

Fortunately experiment has contradicted these theoretical deduc- 
tions. However, they served me as guides ; and the less I was dis- 
posed to seek for the conversion of tartaric acid into racemic acid, 
the more I endeavored to produce inactive tartaric acid. Not 
only did the existence of this acid appear to me to be theoretically 
possible, but [ also know the intimate connexion between tartaric 
and malic acids, and I had already obtained inactive malic acid. 
Now it is in seeking for inactive tartaric acid that I ascertained the 
convertibility of tartaric acid into racemic acid. But the same 
operation, fortunately and singularly, furnished me also with con- 
siderable quantities of inactive tartaric acid. In other words, I 
have obtained, together with racemic acid, a tartaric acid which 
has no action upon polarized light, and which is moreover capable 
of being resolved, under the same circumstances as racemic acid, 
into dextro- and levo-tartaric acids; an extremely curious acid, 
crystallizing readily, and giving salts which yield neither to the 
tartrates nor to the racemates in beauty or form. I have already 
said, that after treating tartrate of cinchonine, which had been ex- 
posed for several hours to a heat of 338° F., with water, and add- 
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ing chloride of calcium to the liquid, the racemic acid formed at 
the expense of tartaric acid is precipitated in the form of racemate 
of lime. If the liquid be immediately filtered to separate the race- 
mate, a fresh crystallization is deposited in about twenty-four hours; 
this consists of pure inactive tartrate of lime, from which the inac- 
tive tartaric acid may be readily extracted. 

Lastly, I have ascertained that the inactive tartaric acid is pro- 
duced in the preceding operation entirely at the expense of the 
racemic acid already formed. This is proved by the fact, that if 
racemate of cinchonine be kept at a temperature of 338° F. for 
several hours, a considerable portion of it is converted into this in- 
active tartaric acid. 

We consequently now know four tartaric acids,—dextro-tartar- 
ric acid ; levo-tartaric acid; the combination of both, or racemic 
acid ; and the inactive acid, which deviates neither to the right nor 
left, nor is formed by the combination of the dextro- and lavo-tar- 
taric acids. There is no doubt that this series of four isomeric tar- 
taric acids is a type round which a multitude of others will range 
hereafter. 

There is, however, a serious difficulty to be found in the ulterior 
applications of these new results. Thus, to pass from dextro-tar- 
taric acid to leevo-tartaric acid, it is necessary to pass through 
the racemic acid, which is a combination of the two, and to split 
this combination. For this purpose I proposed the formation of 
the double salt of soda and ammonia. The crystals produced are 
of two sorts ; these I separated by hand according to the charac- 
ter of their hemihedric form. This splitting is here accidental. 
It is no doubt a very curious phenomenon, for which however we 
see no proximate cause; besides, it is only one racemate that pre- 
sents this faculty of splitting ; consequently a new racemic acid 
might be obtained in some other series than the tartaric series, 
which probably it might be found impossible to resolve, and the 
inverse of the product started from to obtain it would remain un- 
known. This was until lately the state of the question; but I 
have recently found a chemical process, resting on general princi- 
ples, for the resolution of racemic acid. 

In a former memoir, I showed that the absolute identity of the 
physical and chemical properties of non-superposable right and 
left bodies ceased to exist when the seproducts were placed in 
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the presence of activebodies. Thus the dextro- and lzevo-tartrates 
of the same active organic alkali are quite distinct in crystalline 
form, solubility, &. It was to be hoped; therefore, that we 
might profit by this dissimilarity to isolate the two acids compos- 
ing racemic acid ; and for this purpose, after many fruitless re- 
searches, I have found means to render the two bases quinicine 
and cinchonicine serviceable. Whenracemate of cinchonicine is 
prepared, and its solution brought to a certain state of concen- 
tration, it always happens that the first crystallization is princi- 
pally formed of leevo-tartrate of cinchonicine, the dextro-tartrate 
remaining in the mother-liquor. A simular result is presented 
with quinicine, only that in this case the dextro-tartrate is the 
first deposited. When, therefore, it is supposed that an organic 
product possesses a binary constitution analogous to that of ra- 
cemic acid, its resolution should be attempted by placing it in 
contact with an active product, which, by the necessarily dis- 
similar properties of the combinations which it is capable of form- 
ing with the components of the complex group, will render the 
separation of the latter possible.—London Chem. Gazette, Nov. 
1, 1853, from Comptes Rendus, August 1, 1853, p. 162. 


ON THE FORMATION OF SALICYLIC ACID IN THE BLOSSOMS OF 
SPIRZA ULMARIA.* 


By L. A. Boucuner. 

Although Piria has long since shown that salicin, under the 
influence of oxidizing agents, gives rise to salicylic acid, it was 
not certain that this substance originated in the same manner in 
the blossoms of the spirea. Recent experiments of the author 
have rendered it probable that these blossoms when young contain 
salicin. 

The flower buds of this plant have scarcely any smell, and 
consequently cannot contain more than mere traces of salicylic 


¢ 


* [The term « Salicylic” is used incorrectly in this and the following 
paper; it should be « Salicylows.” Salicylous acid is the oil of Spirea ul- 
maria, and it is the substance obtained by distilling salicin with sulphuric 
acid and bichromate of potassa. Salicylic acid is obtained from this oil by 
the action of caustic potassa, and is an odorless crystalline substance like 
pure benzoic acid.—Eprror Am. Jour. Puar.] 
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acid. Their taste is balsamic, astringent, bitter, resembling wil- 
low bark. When the flowers are distilled a small quantity of 
salicylic acid passes over, but the residue yields a fresh quantity 
of the acid when treated with bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid, as would be the case if they contain salicin. 

The author then extracted the flower buds with boiling water, 
treated the liquid with neutral and afterwards with basic acetate 
of lead. Both salts produced bright yellow precipitates, the 
quantity of that produced by the former salt being much the 
largest. 

The colorless liquid left after perfect precipitation and filtering 
was freed from lead by sulphuretted hydrogen and evaporated. 
A brownish very sweet and bitter syrupy residue remained, which 
dissolved partially in alcohol. This alcoholic solution left on 
evaporation an amorphous viscous mass with a persistent bitter 
taste; with concentrated sulphuric acid it gave a red color; by 
distillation with bichromate of potash and dilute sulphuric acid it 
yielded besides formic acid oily drops of salicylic acid. Even 
after standing for a year the syrupy liquid furnished no crystals 
of salicine, doubtless on account of the preponderating quantity of 
amorphous sugar present. 

It follows, therefore, from these reactions and others which 
were tried, that the salicylic acid generated in the development of 
the bud to the flower originates from salicine. 

The two lead precipitates above mentioned appear to contain 
the same organic substances, probably citric acid and a variety of 
tanuin.—London Pharmaceutical Journal, from Neues Reperto- 
rium fur Pharmacie, 1853. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TITE SPIRACE. 
By W. Wicke. 

The above experiments of Buchner acquire an especial interest 
from the following observations of Wicke. He finds that salicy- 
lic acid, or at least the substance from which it is produced, is 
very generally present in the members of the family spiracex and 
in,the various organs ; and, secondly, that the shrubby spiracea, 
which are evidently more closely allied to the pomacez than the 
herbaceous members of the former family, contain amygdalin. 
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Thus the distillate obtained from the herbaceous spiracez, 
gathered in June, contains salicylicacid and no hydrocyanic acid, 
while that of the shrubby plants contains hydrocyanic and no 
salicylic acid. The distillates from the leaves and roots of sp. 
ulmaria from the entire plant of sp. digitata, sp. lobata, sp. fili- 
pendula, contain salicylic acid. The distillates from sp. aruncus, 
sp. sorbifolia, sp. japonica, contain hydrocyanic acid. Neither of 
these acids are found in the distillates from sp. levigata, sp. acu- 
tifolia, sp. ulmifolia, or sp. spulifolia. 

The author directs attention to the fact that the leaves of sp. 
sorbifolia and those of sp. aucuparia are remarkably similar, and 
that the leaves of sp. aruncus, which ure of a very complex kind, 
have the same typical character of form. On comparing the 
leaves of sp. filipendula and of sp. ulmaria with those of the above 
named members of this family the analogy in form is obvious. 

The other two herbaceous spiracez, sp. lobata and sp. digitata, 
are characterized by a more simple form of leaf; but this may 
be assumed to be the fundamental form of the more complex 
leaves. These herbaceous spiracez are further chemically char- 
acterized by the fact that on distillation with water they yield 
salicylic acid. 

If, then, the assumption is correct that the salicylic acid found 
originates from salicin and the hydrocyanic acid from amygdalin, 
the occurrence of these two substances in this family is a fact 
worthy of attention, for both of them are conjugate compounds 
containing a sugar. Both suffer this remarkable change in con- 
tact with emulsine. Salicin splits up into saligenin and sugar ; 
amygdalin into hydrocyanic acid, hydruret of benzoyle, and sugar. 
Saligenin, by assimilating two equiv. of oxygen and separation 
of two equiv. of hydrogen, passes into salicylic acid, which may 
be thus directly formed from salicin. But further, salicylic acid 
is isomeric with benzoic acid, which is formed from hydruret of 
benzoyle by the assimilation of two equiv. of oxygen. Again, 
saliretin is isomeric with hydruret of benzoyle, which is formed 
from saligenin by the separation of two equiv. of water. 

This relation which appears to exist between the structure of 
the plants and the chemical substances which occur in them, the 
author proposes to express by the term “ isomophism of organic 
nature,” regarding here instead of the actual replacement of one 
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atom by another the similarity of physiological agency, and in. 
stead of similar crystal-form analogous structure of the plants.— 
London Pharmaceutical Journal, from Annalen der Chemie und 
Pharmacie. 


WERE THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ACQUAINTED WITH NITRIC 
ACID? 


By Tuornton J. HerapatH, Ese. 
In the supplement number of the «Philosophical Magazine” 
for July last, my father published a paper on «“ Early Egyptian 
Chemistry,” in which he gave a short account of some experi- 
ments he had made on certain hieroglyphical marks that had 
been discovered on the wrappers of a mummy which was recent- 
ly unrolled by Mr. Nash at the Bristol Microscopical Society ; 
rand he then stated it was his belief that the ancient Egyptians 
were acquainted with a marking fluid containing nitrate of silver 
for its basis, and were also familiar with the use of nitric acid. 
A short time afterwards Mr. Denham Smith, in reply to this 
letter, took exception to my father’s views on the subject; and 
whilst admitting the interesting nature of the discovery that had 
been made of an argentine solution having been employed some 
three thousand years ago as «marking ink,” totally dissented 
from the conclusions that had been founded on it, inasmuch, he 
said, as there was no evidence to prove that the Egyptians were 
even acquainted with the art of distillations. THe also hazarded 
the opinion, unsupported, however, by direct evidence, that the 
marking fluid in question was prepared—if I understand him 
aright—by dissolving either chloride or oxide of silver in an am- 
moniacal solution, and consequently without the intervention of 
any acid whatever. As the question in dispute is one of consid- 
erable interest in a scientific point of view, I determined to sub- 
ject the marks to a fresh examination. After making several 
preliminary experiments, I found that no results of any value 
could be obtained by the ordinary modes of analysis, and was 
therefore compelled, as a last resource, to call in the assistance 
of the microscope. 
Upon examining some of the fibres of the bandages that were 
stained by the argentine ink, I found them to present a very pe- 
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culiar appearance. The ends nearest the corroded parts of the 
fabric were stained of a deep brown or black ; but for some little 
distance beyond the blackened portion the fibre was colored of 
a pale yellow hue, as if, during the decomposition of the silver 
salt that had been employed as « marking-ink,” the nitrogenous 
constituents of the tissue had been partially acted upon and con- 
verted into xanthoproteic acid. 

Between several of’ the fibres, and in many places adhering to 
their external surfaces, were found small particles of some or- 
ganic tissue,’ which were colored of a still deeper yellow than the 
fibres themselves. On subjecting some of the latter to the ac- 
tion of strong liquor ammonia, the yellow portions, particularly 
the altered intercellular substance, acquired a still darker hue, 
whilst those on the contrary, which were stained by the reduced 
silver, became somewhat paler, as if a portion of the argentine 
film were soluble in that menstruum; though it should be observed, 
that no further effect was produced on the stain even by a pro- 
tracted digestion in ammonia. Now, upon making comparative 
experiments with a piece of the linen wrapper that had been re- 
‘cently «« marked” in the usual way with a solution ‘of nitrate of 
silver, the fibres were found to present a very similar appearance 
to that before described ; the only difference being that the yel- 
low coloration was not quite so distinct, and more of the silver- 
stain was removed by the solution of ammonia; whereas on the 
other hand, fibres that had been stained by solutions of chloride 
and oxide of silver in ammonia were uniformly colored of a dark 
brown or black, and exhibited no trace of yellow coloration. 

These results conjoined with the corroded state of the linen in 
the vicinity of the marks, justify us, I think, in concluding that 
the ancient Egyptians were really acquainted with nitric acid; 
and, as my father has already suggested, employed the nitrate of 
silver as a marking-fluid. In what manner, however, ‘they pre- 
pared the acid, whether by the distillation of the nitrate of soda 
or nitrate of potash with oil of vitriol, or by one of the pro- 
cesses adopted by the alchemists, I will not at present attempt 
to decide, but will leave the problem to be solved at some future 
period, when the researches of antiquarians shall have offered us 
further evidence on the subject.—Annals of Pharmacy, from 
Philosophical Magazine. 
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METHOD FOR DETECTING SULPHURET OF CARBON. 
By A. VoceEt. 


When toa solution of caustic potash in absolute alcohol: ag 
much sulphuret of carbon is added as will dissolve therein, a con- 
siderable quantity of whitish yellow crystals of xanthate of pot- 
ash is formed. 

At the suggestion of Baron Liebig, I have employed this pro- 
perty to detect small quantities of sulphuret of carbon in liquids. 
If only a few drops of sulphuret of carbon are added toa large 
quantity of an alcoholic solution of potash, or if a current of 
air is passed over sulphuret of carbon in this solution, the peculiar 
formation of crystals does not ensue, and the resulting compound 
can alone be detected by its behavior to salts of copper. The 
xanthate of potash gives, when decomposed with acetate or 
sulphate of copper, a voluminous citron yellow precipitate, 
This reaction also appears when only a small quantity of 
sulphuret of carbon is added to an alcoholic solution of potash, 
and is exhibited most distinctly if a little of the solution is 
allowed to evaporate on a watch-glass at ordinary temperature, 
and then the residue treated with salt of copper. As the yel- 
low ‘precipitate is almost insoluble in ammonia in the cold, we 
can separate it from the oxide of copper formed at the same time 
by this means. 

Another property of the sulphuret of carbon can also be em- 
ployed for a still more delicate reaction, when it is desirable to 
detect this substance. If an aqueous or alcoholic solution of 
sulphuret of carbon is boiled with potash, sulphuret of potassium 
is formed, which affords a black precipitate on the addition of 
nitrate of lead. When nitrate of lead is boiled with potash, and 
while boiling, an extremely diluted solution of sulphuret of carbon 
in water is added immediately, a black precipitate results. A drop 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, shaken with two quarts of water, ex- 
hibits distinctly this reaction, which is still applicable, therefore, 
in cases of extraordinary dilution. 

It has been correctly assumed, that sulphuret of carbon is 
always contained in coal gas, because the conditions for its forma- 
tion in the manufacture of gas from coal, which always con- 
tains sulphur, are in existence. No research is, however, 
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known to me which affords direct proof of this assumption. By 
the described reaction, very small traces of sulphuret of carbon 
may be detected in gas prepared from coals. Two cubic feet of 
purified coal gas, so completely freed from sulphurretted hydro. 
gen by a watery solution of potash that it ceased to react on lead 
paper, were conducted slowly through an alcoholic solution of 
potash. A portion of this solution somewhat evaporated, and, 
added to a boiling solution of nitrate of lead, exhibited distinctly 
a black coloration, which could only arise from a small quantity 
of sulphuret of carbon contained in the gas.—Annals of Phar- 
macy from Annalen der Chemie. 


ON THE RECTIFICATION OF OIL OF NEROLI. 


M. Donnecy states that the color which oil of neroli rapidly 
acquires is due to a molecular change in one of the oils which 
constitute it, and which, it is well known, causes the oil to assume 
a brown color in a very short time, anda very disagreeable odor, 
which thus involves the loss of a costly product. 

Some experiments having demonstrated the fixity of the oil 
which has undergone change, I distilled 250 grammes of neroli 
which had been thus affected, and which was five years old, and 
obtained 220 grammes of a perfectly colorless essential oil, having 
a fresh odor of neroli, and which remained unchanged during two 
years in a condition most favorable for the alteration of essential 
oils.—Jour. de Pharm., Sept. 1853. 


ON THE SENSIBILITY OF THE REACTION OF SALICYLOUS AND 
SALICYLIC ACIDS ON THE SESQUIOXIDE OF IRON. 


By M. Armanpv Dottrvs, of Mulhausen. 

It is well known that salicylous and salicylic acids cause.a deep 
violet color when added to a solution of sesquioxide of iron, 
without producing a precipitate; and that the coloration by the 
latter acid is a little more beautiful and more intense than that 
by the salicylous acid; but to this time no accurate notice of the 
sensibility of reaction has been taken. Occupied in the study 
of the principal combinations of the salicylic series in the labora- 
tory of Prof. Buchner, I have found that the reaction in ques- 
tion is more sensitive than that of sulphocyanide of potassium 
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with the sesquisalts of iron, which, to the present, was considered 
the most sensitive reagent for those salts except the sulphuret of 
ammonium. 

M. Dollfus prepared a solution of sesquichloride of iron eop- 
taining one part of the salt in 1000 parts of the liquid. This was 
reduced in strength by dilution with an equal volume at each re. 
duction, testing the liquid each time until it ceased to be sensible 
to the test. In. this way he found that a solution containing 
1-64000th of the iron salt was fully colored by sulphocyanuret 
of potassium, and the 1- 128000th not at all, whilst the salicylic 
acid produced a light violet tint in the solution containing but 
1-572000th. M. Dollfus recommends this test as meriting the 
attention of chemists, and as being easily prepared from salicin,* 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to be aware that the ferric solution 
should be neutral as the reaction is hindered by free acids and 
even by the acetic acid, which is not the case wich sulphocyant- 
ret of potassium. Further, salicylic and salieylous acids do 
not act with neutral salts of the sesquioxide of iron with such 
organic acids as the citric and tartarte, and in this respect it is 
like potassa. It may be remarked that sulphocyanuret of po- 
tassium is also incapable of reaction with these salts.—Jour. de 


Pharm. Sept. 1853. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHARMACY. 
By Joun P. Metraver, M.D, LL. D. of Virginia, 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine hn Surgery, in the Medical Department of 
Randolph Macon College. 


It will not be denied that the operation of therapeutical agents 
is essentially influenced by the mode by which they are prepared. 

This fact, so generally true, is particularly exemplified in the 
preparations of cinchona, cantharides, colchicum, guaiacum, and 
several other medicinal substances of which I shall speak pre- 
sently. 

For more than twenty-five years, my attention has been parti- 
cularly directed to this subject, and, during this period, I have 


* [Salicylic acid is most readily prepared by adding oil of Gaultheria 
prceambens to a hot solution of potassa as long as its odor is destroyed, 
and then adding pure muriatic acid, when the salicylic acid precipitates in 
erystals.—Epitor Am. Jour. Paar. 
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adopted several new methods of preparing some of the articles of 
the materia medica, and have satisfied myself, by repeated practi- 
cal trials, that these preparations possessed superior efficacy to 
those generally employed. 

Many years ago I prepared an acetous infusion of cantharides,* 
for blistering purposes. This infusion was first designed for vesi- 
cating the scalps of infants, without removing the hair; and its 
action was very satisfactory. It was applied simply by wetting 
the surface of the head, and the hair nearest its roots, and then 
carefully covering the parts with a cabbage leaf, or oiled silk, to 
prevent the too sudden evaporation of the blistering fluid. When 
other parts of the body were to be blistered, a thin compress of 
bibulous paper, or cloth saturated with the infusion, was applied 
to them, and carefully covered with oiled silk. To insure speedy 
and effective vesication, 1 usually re-applied the tincture two or 
three times, after intervals of half an hour. I found this agent 
equally as efficient and certain in its action with adults as with in- 
fants. It rendered the removal of the hair unnecessary, as it blis- 
tered every part of the surface, even when a very thick head of 
hair existed. This preparation has been used by many of my medi- 
cal friends, and with entire satisfaction. Within the last ten years, 
I was induced to prepare an ethereous solution of cantharidest 
as a vesicant, and have found it far more prompt and certain in its 
operation than the acetous infusion. It may be applied in the 
same manner as the latter. Frequently, merely wetting the skin 
with the solution, without covering the part, will blister ; especi- 
ally in infants. When adults are to be blistered, the preparation 
should generally be applied with a thin compress, and carefully 
covered, as already suggested,—moistening the compress from 
time to time, until the skin is decidedly reddened. I have found 
this by far the most convenient and reliable means of blistering that 
Ihave ever employed. This ethereal tincture of cantharides is 
also an efficient internal remedy. As an emmenagogue and diu- 
retic ithas greatly exceeded my expectation. The ethereous men- 

straum seems not only to promote the operation of the cantharidin 


*R. Canth. contus., Ziiss.; Acid acet., Oij. Digest for 14 days, and 
filter. 

+R. Cantharid. contus., Ziij.; Spirit. eth. nitric, Oiiss. Digest for 8 
days, and filter. 
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upon the genito-urinary organs; but at the same time to guard 
against strangury. I now use this preparation of cantharides 
almost exclusively, both externally, and internally, when the lyita ig 
indicated, and have done so for seven or eight years. 

The remarkable efficacy of the ethereous preparation of the 
Spanish Fly induced me, five years ago, to employ spirits of nitric 
ether as a menstruum for cubebs, colchicum, guaiacum, squill, ergot, 
gossypium, sanguinaria, ipecacuanha, digitalis, nux vomica, and 
some other articles of less importance. The ethereous tincture of 
cubebs* is a most valuable remedy in all the sub-acute inflamma. 
tions of the bladder, of the urethra, of the uterine cavity, and of 
the mucous lining of the stomach and intestines. It should be ad- 
ministered in some mucilaginous vehicle. 

The tincture of colchicum7 is applicable to the treatment of all 
of the cases demanding the use of the colchicum, and is decidedly 
preferable to the vinous seminal tincture now in use, by reason of 
its tendency to act on the urinary system. It is very well adapted 
to the treatment of sub-acute rheumatism, gout, cedema, and neu- 
ralgic rheumatism, especially if the urinary secretion is materially 
diminished in quantity. In the bloating occasionally connected 
with the dysmenorrhea, a combination of this tincture with the 
ethereous tincture of cantharides, sanguinaria and gum gudiacum 
will be found a most valuable remedy. It should be taken three 
or four times daily in an infusion of pine tops, in doses of ten to 
twenty drops each. The same combination will also be found val- 
uable in the sub-acute stage of gout and rheumatism. 

The ethereous tincture of gum guaiacum{ is superior to the pre- 
parations of that articles now in general use in the treatment of 
rheumatism by reason of its tendency to act on the urinary system; 
and the same may be said of it as an emmenagogue when there is 
rheumatic irritation of the uterus as an associate cause of dysme- 
norrheea. 


*R- Pip. cubeb. contus., Ziv.; Spirit. ath. nitric, Oij Digest 8 days, 
and filter. 
+R. Sem. colchic. contus., Ziv. ; Spirit. wth. nitric, Oij. Digest 10 
days, and filter. 
TR. Guiac, gum. resin, Ziv.; Spirit. eth nitric, Oij Digest 8 days, 
and decant. 
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The ethereous tincture of squill* is adapted to all cases in which 
squill is indicated, and is an elegant preparation. In dropsy, 
edema of the mucous lining of the larynx, and of the lungs, in 
asthma, and as an expectorant and diuretic it will be found a most 
convenient and valuable preparation. A combination of equal 
parts of this tincture and of the syrup of lobelia inflata taken three 
or four times daily, in doses of 3ss. to 3j. each, is the most effi- 
cient remedy I have ever used in asthma. 

The ethereous tincture of ergot} is best suited to cases of inac- 
tion or torpor of the uterus connected with debility or exhaustion; 
it may be used either as an emmenagogue or as a parturient. In 
uterine hemorrhage, or menorrhagia dependent on debility, or ex- 
haustion of the uterus, it will be found a valuable remedy. Its ac- 
tion upon the uterus is greatly influenced by the ethereous men- 
struum. It is best to give it in some diuretic vehicle, such as pine 
tops tea, or flax seed or elm tea; and it may be taken in doses of 
gss. to 5ij. once in four or five hours. 

The tincture of gossypiumt is possessed of properties very simi- 
lar to that of ergot, and may be employed in like doses with it, and 
in similar diseases. 

The tincture of sanguinaria{ is valuable when combined with 
the tinctures of cantharides, guaiacum, colchicum, cubebs, and in- 
deed any other emmenagogue, in the treatment of dysmenorrhea. 
It is also a valuable expectorant and diaphoretic in pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and cedema of the mucous lining of the air passages. 
It is administered in doses from 3ss. to 3ij., once in three or four 
hours. This tincture may also be employed alone as a diaphoretic 
and expectorant. 

The ethereous tincture of ipecacuanhal| is so closely assimilated 
to the tincture of the sanguinaria in its therapeutical properties, as 


*R. Scill. maritim. coitus., Ziv. ; Spirit.cth. nitric, Oij. Digest 8 days, 
and filter. 

+R. Ergot. contus., Zij.; spirit ath. nitric, Oj. Digest 10 days, and 
filter. 

{R. Gossypii. herbac, Ziv.; Spirit. eth. nitriic, Oj. Digest for 10 days, 
and filter. 

§R. Sanguinar. canadens. contus. 3ij.; spirit. eth. nitric,Oij. Digest 
8 days and filter, 

| K. Cephael. ipecac. rad. contus., Zij.; spirit. eth. nitric., Oij. Digest 
8 days, and filter, 
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to be applicable to the treatment of the same diseases. It is an 

elegant and most convenient preparation. In typhoid fever it will 
be found far superior to the ipecac pill as a diaphoretic, especially 
when the tongue is dry and the thirst urgent. It may be used also 
in typhus fever, or indeed in any febrile affections during the sub. 
acute stage. This valuable preparation acts both as a diaphoretic 
and diuretic in these cases, as well as an expectorant. 

The ethereous tincture of digitalis* is a far better preparation 
than the alcoholic, on account of its greater activity; and this jt 
derives chiefly from the ethereous menstruum. In doses from 3s, 
to. 3j., in some diuretic infusion, taken three times daily, it will be 
found well adapted to all such cases as require the foxglove. 

The ethereous tincture of nux vomicaft is especially indicated in 
the treatment of seminal debility, or to speak more properly, de- 
bility of the generative organs. In this, the, gravest of human ills, 
after such preliminary treatment as may be demanded for the cor- 
rection of constipation, and prostatic tenderness, this tincture will 
be found a most excellent means of restoring the erections. It is 
also valuable in exciting appetite for food, and in the invigoration 
of the digestive organs. This preparation is well adapted likewise 
to the treatment of paraplegia, especially when the bladder and 
rectum are implicated, as well as such other form of paralysis as 
demand the nux vomica or its alkaloid. It may be given in doses 
from 3ss. to 3iss. three times daily, before or after meals, in some 
bitter infusion. The cold infusion of wild cherry bark I have 
generally preferred as the vehicle for it. 

The ethereous solutions or tinctures are more readily prepared, 
requiring to. be digested for a less time than the alcoholic, and keep 
without the Jeast deterioration. They are also adapted to these 
conditions of the constitution in which alcoholic menstrua would 
be objectionable. 

Hydrargyrum cum creta. This xaluable preparation of mercury 
is usually formed by triturating Ziij. mercury with 3v. of prepared 
chalk, until the globules are extinguished. This is a tedious pro- 
cess and the resulting powder is-not of uniform strength, nor is the 


- *h. Digital. purp. fal., Ziss.; spirit. ath. nitric., Oij. Digest for 10 
days, and filter. 

th. Nucis. yomice pulvy., Zij.; spirit. ath. nitric, Oij. Digest 10 days 
and filter. 
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mercury completely rubbed down. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether the powder, when apparently well formed, always contains 
mercury, aS a compound may be readily formed by uniting other 
coloring substances’ with chalk, to imitate blue mercurial powder ; 
and I think I have met with such imitations several times. The 
blue powder that I have procured from the shops has generally dis- 
appointed me ; and for a number of years I have prepared it myself 
according to the following method: 

Take one part of pure starch; eight parts of prepared chalk ; and 
sixteen parts of mercury. Reduce the starch to fine powder. The 
chalk may now be added, and after being well mixed, the mercury 
can be united. The powder must next be moistened with water, 
but not to the extent of wetting it; and the whole rubbed until 
nearly dry, when tlie mass should be again moistened and rubbed 
dry. In this manner the process must be repeated from time to 
time, as may be convenient, until the powder assumes a uniform 
blueish appearance. After the chalk seems to be saturated with 
the mercury, rub the mass perfectly dry, and then moisten it suffi- 
ciently to make it adhere to the surface of the mortar by pressing 
with the pestle. By carefully passing the pestle over the adhering 
mass, so as to render its surface smooth the superfluous mercury 
will now escape from it in small globules and fall to the bottom of 
the mortar, and the separation may be facilitated by striking the 
bottom of the mortar against the table repeatedly, and by pouring 
the mercury over the surface of the mass where any globules ap- 
pear. The mercury may now be removed from the mortar ; and as 
soon as the mass becomes sufficiently dry, the trituration must be 
renewed and continued until the mass becomes a smooth, dry 
powder. Prepared according to this method, I have used blue 
powder in my practice more than twenty-five years, and have uni- 
formly found it far more certain in its operationthan that obtained 
from the shops. I prescribe it in the ordinary doses, or nearly so, 
and yet I am satisfied it is stronger than that ingeneraluse. I in- 
variably direct it to be administered nearly dry, united with brown 
sugar, and to be mixed in a cup by stirring the powder and sugar 
together with a straw or the pointof a knife. The dose may then 
be taken into the mouth and swallowed, first with the saliva, and 
afterwards with a mouthful of water. This powder should never 
be mixed in a silver spoon, or any other utensil possessing an affi- 
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nity for mercury, or the powder may be rendered entirely inert; 
and such an accident once befell a patient of mine, who nearly 
lost her life before the cause of failure of the medicine in producing 
its proper effects was discovered.—Virginia Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Nov. 1853. 


ON A NEW METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE COMMERCIAL 
. VALUE OF MANGANESE. 


By Astixy Paston Price, Ph.D., F.CS., 
Chemicsl] Assistant in the Laboratory of the Government School of Mines. 

It is well known that several methods have been described for 
determining the commercial value of oxide of manganese, that is 
to say for estimating the amount of chlorine capable of being ob- 
tained from a given sample of manganese. 

There are, however, certain practical inconveniences attendant 
on the employment of many of these processes, most of them de- 
manding an amount of time and manipulation which is most de- 
sirable to obviate. 

The method I have for some time employed, and which I have 
found to give accurate results, is based on the conversion of ar- 
senious into arsenic acid by means of chlorine, and the transfor- 
mation of arsenious into arsenic acid by the employment of a so- 
lution of hypermanganate of potash. 

The specimen of manganese under examination is dissolved in 
a normal hydrochloric acid solution of arsenions acid ; and the ar- 
senious acid remaining unchanged into arsenic acid is determined 
by a standard solution of hypermanganate of potash. In employ- 
ing a solvent containing a reducing agent, it will be found that 
the solution of the oxides of manganese is materially facilitated, 
and may be effected at a low temperature in a very short space of 
time. 

In adopting this method, some difficulties presented them- 
selves :— 

1. On dissolving arsenious acid in hydrochloric acid, terchloride 
of arsenic is given off, and it becomes difficult to obtain a correct 
normal solution. This difficulty is avoided by dissolving the ar- 
senious acid in a solution of caustic potash, and then adding the 
alkaline solution to an access of hydrochloric acid. 
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Another difficulty occurred in effecting the solution of the oxide 
of manganese in the arsenical solution, as in proportion to the ele- 
vation of temperature does the loss of terchloride of arsenic in- 
crease. This source of error is prevented by employing a dilute 
acid solution of arsenious acid, and adapting one of Will’s nitro- 
gen bulbs, containing a solution of potash, to the flask in which 
the oxide of manganese is dissolved. Any terchloride of arsenic 
which may pass over is there effectually retained, provided solution 
be effected at a low temperature. The normal solution of atsenious 
acid is made by dissolving 113.53 grs. of arsenious acid, corres- 
ponding to 100 grs. of peroxide of manganese, in a solution of 
potash, and then adding hydrochloric acid until the solution occu- 
pies 100 measures. 

A standard solution of hypermanganate of potash is obtained by 
diluting, for example, 5 measures of the normal solution of ar- 
senious acid, corresponding to 5 grs. of peroxide of manganese, 
and then determining the number of measures of the solution of 
hypermanganate of potash that are required to transform the ar- 
senious acid therein contained into arsenic acid. 

These two solutions being obtained, an estimation of the value 
of a specimen of oxide of manganese may be expeditiously and ac- 
curately made. 

Ten, or any number of grains of the specimen under examina- 
tion, are placed in a small flask, to which 10 or more measures of 
the normal arsenical solution are added, and to the flask is adapted 
one of Will’s nitrogen apparatus, containing a solution of potash. 
The flask is then placed in a water-bath, or a gentle heat is ap- 
plied until solution is effected. The contents of the flask, after 
having been allowed to cool, are, together with the solution of 
potash, transferred to a larger flask, and diluted with water. The 
amount of arsenious acid remaining unchanged is then determined 
by the addition of the standard solution of hypermanganate of pot- 
ash, and the quantity thus indicated being deducted from the num- 
ber of grains of arsenious acid employed in the first instance, will 
give the value of the specimen submitted to analysis. ‘ 

In order to obtain correct results by this method, it is of course 
necessary that the hydrochloric acid and the potash employed 
should be free from sulphurous or nitric acid, or any other reducing 
or oxidizing impurities.—Chem. Gazette, Vov. 1, 1853. 
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Varicties. 


Aimospheric pressure at the Eastern base of the Andes, as observed by 
Lieut. Hernpon, U. S. N.—In 1851 the United States Government sent 
Lieut. Herndon to Peru, with directions to cross the Andes to the head 
navigable waters of the Amazon within the territory of that Government, 
and to follow them to the ocean through the main stream of that river, with 
the view of making observations on the climate, productions and commerce 
of the countries drained by its upper branches, and more especially in 
* reference to the navigability of the latter streams. Having reached a suitable 
point he launched his canoe, and after a variety of adventures arrived safely 
at Para, having made a water voyage of 3200 miles. After sailing nearly 
900 miles down the Ucayle in a Northern direction along the base of the 
mountains, by the indication of the boiling point of water he had descended 
from 1253 feet to 126 feet above the level of the ocean according to the usual 
method of reckoning, but here, to his surprise, the boiling point gradually 
descended again until he arrived at Egas, 900 miles further, when it indi- 
cated an elevation of 1715 feet, after which it gradually arose to the normal 
height at the Atlantic coast. 

Lieut. Maury, U.S. Navy, in a communication to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, remarks in reference to Lieut. Herndon’s observa- 
tions, “ that after ascending the Andes and coming down the Amazon toa 
considerable distance he (apparently) ascended or went up hill; now we 
know this was not the case, because he was all the time drifting down the 
stream inacanoe. To reconcile this apparcnt paradox between the incli- 
nation of this slope of the continent, as shown on the one hand by the run- 
ning water of the river, and on the other by the pressure of the air, it is 
necessary to suppose that when he boiled his water at the Eastern base of 
the Andes, he was in fact under a bank of atmosphere, and that the pressure 
under this bank was so great as to force the boiling point up very nearly 
to the sea level.” 

«« These experiments were made in South latitude, and in the trade wind 
region of that hemisphere. These winds strike nearly perpendicularly 
against the Andes, the tops of which range extend in many places nearly, 
if not quite, as high as do the trade winds themselves. Now, then, what is 
the effect of such an obstruction as the Andes afford to the passage of the 
South-east trade winds? If we may judge by similar obstructions to run- 
ning water, we have no hesitation in saying that the effect is to bank up.” 

Lieut. Maury, by way of illustration, alludes to the effect produced at 
Hurlgate, where the water is piled up by resistance afforded by the natural 
obstructions to the passage of the tidal wave. In like manner he thinks 
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that Herndon’s observations have revealed the existence of an air-cast 
mould of the Andes in the higher atmosphere. He further suggests that 
the barometric indications on the leeward or Western base of tiiese moun- 
tains should be less than normal, and from some data in his possession he 
believes that at Lima such depression exists, yet further observations are 
necessary to establish this fact. We have been informed that a French 
traveller over the same route, on a previous occasion, observed the gradual 
depression of the boiling point as he sailed down stream, which so annoyed 
him that he destroyed his thermometer as valueless, and thus by not con- 
tinuing his observations, deprived himself of the honor of first discovering 
this remarkable phenomenon. 


Remarks on the Potato Disease. Editor of the Chemical Gazette.—Sir : 
During the course of the last few months, that dreadful scourge, the potato 
blight, has again made its appearance amongst us, and has already com- 
mitted great devastation in this and the sister island. My avocations 
having lately afforded me a few weeks leisure, I determined to devote it to 
the re-investigation of the subject, in the hope of ascertaining, if possible, 
the cause or origin of the disease, as well as a means of curing it or pre- 
venting its occurrence. I will not now occupy your time and space with a 
long account of all the experiments and researches that I have made with 
this object, but will content myself with making you acquainted with the 
general conclusions at which I have arrived. They are as follows :— 

1, That the potato blight is neither directly nor indirectly caused by the 
ravages of any parasitical insect. 

2. That it is the effect of a species of putrefactive fermentation or in- 
cipient decomposition of the nitrogenous, 7. e. albuminoid constituents of 
the sap or cell-contents. 

3. That this decomposition is either directly produced by a peculiar 
fungus, the Botrytis infestans—to which public attention has been already 
directed by other writers—or, what is in my opinion a still more probable 
supposition, the fungus referred to’ only makes its appearance after the fer- 
mentative processes have been in action for some time, and consequently is 
an effect, and not the cause of the disease. 

4. That the blight has been in some measure produced by the long-con- 
tinued and indiscriminate use of animal nitrogenous manure, which has 
over-stimulated the potato plant, and has thus rendered it more susceptible 
of disease, and has, in fact, produced the same effect upon it that alcoholic 
drinks, when taken in excess, do on the human system ; that is to say, it 
has injured the stamina of the plant, and rendered the organism more 
readily affected by atmospheric and other influences. 

5. That animal or highly-nitrogenous organic manures should be used 
with great caution in the cultivation of the potato, and indeed in that of all 
root crops; the best manure for the potato plant being the inorganic com- 
pounds, such, for instance, as those which are, or were at one time, used in 
parts of the Continent. 
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6. That the disease having once established itself, has become epidemic, 

7. That it is contagious, if not infectious. . 

8. That the only mode of eradicating it is to restore the original constj- 
tution of the plant. 

9. That this desirable result can be only brought about by introducing a 
complete alteration in the mode of cultivation that is adopted. 

10. That the changes in question should consist,—1st, in thoroughly dry- 
ing the seed potatoes, by the process now followed in some parts of Ger. 
many; 2dly, in steeping them for a sbort time in a dilute solution of the 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol or blue stone,) of about the same strength 
as that used for « pickling” wheat ; 3rdly, in planting them in poor, well. 
drained land; 4thly, and lastly, in substituting for the farm-yard manure, 
&c., now employed, some inorganic compost similar to those before al- 
luded to. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the following simple experiment 
should be tried in storing the potato crop during the present season :—Let 
the tubers be stored in the usual way, but in the centre of each heap or 
sackful, let there be placed a quantity of wnslaked lime, not in actual contact 
with the roots, but enclosed in some porous vessel—an old wicker basket, 
for instance—and covered over with, and surrounded by, a thick layer of 
straw orhay. By this means the tubers will be kept dry ; and as the presence 
of humidity in the air is a great incentive to putrefactive decomposition, 
one of the main causes of decay will be removed. The lime, so soon as it 
has become slaked, may be taken away and employed as manure; and, if 
practicable, should be replaced with fresh lime. The experiment I have 
described, it must be remembered, can be easily tried, and would cost but 
little even if carried out on a large scale; it cannot be productive of any 
injurious consequences, and will be doubtless attended with beneficial re- 
sults: I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Bristol, England. THornToN J. 


On the Employment of Pentasulphide of Calcium as a Means of preventing 
and destroying the Oidium Tuckeri, or Grape Disease. By Astixy Paston 
Price, Ph.D., F. C. 8., Chemical Assistant in the Laboratory of the Govern- 
ment School of Mines.-—Of those substances which have been employed to 
arrest the devastating effects of this disease, none appear to have been so pre- 
eminently successful as sulphur, whether employed as powdered or flowers 
of sulphur, or by sublimation in houses so affected. But notwithstanding 
the several methods described for its application to the vines, I am not 
aware that any has, or had, appeared prior to 1851, when these experiments 
were instituted, by which sulphur might be uniformly distributed over, 
and become to a certain extent firmly attached to the vines. 

Three houses, situated at Margate in Kent, in the vicinity of the one in 
which the disease first made its appearance in England, having been for 
five consecutive years infected with the disease, and notwithstanding the 
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employment of sulphur as flowers of sulphur, no abatement in its ravages 
could be detected, I was induced to employ a solution of pentasulphide of 
calcium, a diluted solution of whivh having been found to act in no way in- 
juriously to the young and delicate shoots of several plants, was applied to 
the vines ; the object in view being that the pentasulphide should be decom- 
posed by carbonic acid, and that 4 atoms of sulphur, together with the car- 
ponate of lime formed, should be deposited in a uniform and durable cover- 
ing on the stems and branches of the vines affected. Although but few 
applications were made, the stems became coated with a protective deposit 
of sulphur, and the disease gradually but effectively disappeared, insomuch 
that the houses have been, and now are, entirely free from any disease or 
symptoms of infection. 

The young shoots are in no way affected by its application, and the older 
wood covered with the deposited sulphur continues exceedingly healthy. 

The specimens exhibited to illustrate the durability and protective in- 
fluence of the deposited sulphur were from vines which in the autumn of 
1851 were covered with the disease, but which since the autumn of 1852 
have received no further treatment. ; 

The vines in the immediate neighbourhood, and adjoining one of the 
houses, are covered with the disease; but notwithstanding their close 
proximity, no indication of the disease has at present been detected in 
either of the three houses. 

A solution of pentasulphide of calcium is prepared by boiling 30 parts 
by weight of caustic lime with 80 parts by weight of flowers of sulphur, 
suspended in a sufficient quantity of water; heat is applied until the solu- 
tion has acquired a dark red color, and the excess of sulphur ceases to dis- 
solve. The clear solution is drawn off, and after dilution with water may 
be applied to the vines by means of either a sponge, brush or syringe, A 
saturated solution of pentasulphide of calcium may be diluted with from 12 
to 20 times its volume of water previous to being employed.— Communicated 
by the Author.—Chem, Gaz. .from Prov, British Association, 1853. 


Prizes Proposed.—The Société d’Encouragement, of which M. Dumas is 
president, proposes to issue the following prizes :— 

1, A prize of 3000 fr. to the author of the best work on the nature of the 
disease which attacks the vine. 

2. A prize of 3000 fr. to the inventor of the most effectual method of pre- 
venting or destroying the disease of the vine. 

3. Three prizes of 1000 fr. each, and six of 500 fr. each, in favor of 
authors of the best works on the following subjects. 

(1.) Origin snd progress of the disease: the work to be accompanied by 
charts illustrating the annual progress. 

(2.) Discovery of a method of sowing at will the Oidium or of innocula- 
ting it. 
(3.) Discovery of the conditions of hybernation peculiar to the Oidium. 
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(4.) An exact history, accompanied with authentic proofs of the effects 

obtained from the use of different manures, and especially the sulphurous. 
(5.) Variations in the disease due to climates, exposures, soils, and me- 

teorological circumstances. 

(6.) Historical account, accompanied with authentic documents, of the 
effects, positive or negative, obtained from the different remedies proposed 
and hitherto employed. 

(7.) Research on the effects produced on the vine towards removing the 
disease by plants or trees in their vicinity, and especially those which are 
rich in volatile oils, or which exhale a strong odor. 

(8.) Invention of apparatus convenient of use, for throwing different 
water solutions or powders on the vine. 

(9.} Indications of the measures which may be prescribed by authority 
for preserving the green-houses, and even whole vineyards from the ravages 
of the disease. 

The society at the same time issues a list “of the different works which 
have been published on this subject, and will distribute all these documents 
gratuitously.—Silliman’s Journal, Nov. 1853. 


On the Origin and Composition of a Mineral called Rotten-Stone, By 
Pror. Jounston.—After having stated the district, the Great Fin, Derby- 
shire, in which the mineral was found, the Professor went on to describe its 
chemical character and affinity. He observed that its component parts were 
not of a constant character, as had been asserted in some mineralogical 
works. Its origin was stated by Phillips to be from the decomposition of 
the slate rocks of Derbyshire. When examined under the microscope, it 
did not exhibit any organirms ; but there were particles or bundles of some 
substance resembling the bituminous substances found near Castleford. 
Rotten-stone was found in lumps of all shapes and sizes, at depths varying 
from 2 to 6 feet below the surface of the earth. It was his (the Professor’s) 
epinion that the rotten-stone was not the result of the decomposition of the 
shale of Derbyshire, but of the veins of black marble of the country, which 
had undergone a great change. In proof of this assertion, he produced 
specimens which ke found to be black marble, with the merest coating of 
rotten-stone on them, whilst others were haif rotten-stone and half black 
marble. The decomposition had been effected ‘by dissolving the lime out of 
the reck, and not the rotting of the strata. This substance can be produced 
by dissolving the lime out of limestone, by bringing weak acids to bear upon 
it. This proved that there must necessarily exist in the soil some acid 
which dissolves the lime with which it comes in contact. Farmers would, 
therefore, see the necessity of adding lime to their land from time to time, 
because the lime kept continually washing away by the waters of heaven 
falling on it, and extracting from the rotting roots of the earth an acid which 
had a powerful effect not only on lime but on other mineralogical structures 
as well.— Chem. Gaz. Nov. 1853, from Atheneum. 
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On Crystals from the Sea-Coast of Africa. By J. Prarsatt.—The crys- 
tals here shown were obtained by Captain Mitchell, of the merchant ship 
« Frankfield,” while searching the coast of Africa, between Saldanha Bay 
and the island of Ichaboe, for guano deposits. The crystals are of carbon- 
ate of lime, enclosing sand; 15 to 20 per cent. of sand is obtained from 
some specimens. The crystals are very hard, and have sharp cutting edges, 
so as to make it a painful task to walk uponthem. The beach was covered . 
with crystals to the extent of miles ; about three miles was walked over, but 

it seemed as far as the eye could reach, and was one-half to one mile in 

breadth. Some of the specimens are from 4 to 5 inches in length, and with 

surfaces showing a thickness of } an inch, and from 2 to 3 inches across the 

plane. The report given was that some of the crystals protruded up from 

the sands so far as to wound the ankles and legs without great care in walk- 

ing over. Some crystals seem to be opake, with the sand enclosed except 

at the edges ; 15 to 20 per cent. of sand is obtained from portions of crystals, 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia, with small quantities of saline matter, 

common salt principally, can be obtained by breaking them up in distilled 

water. They are entirely soluble in diluted nitric acid. Mineralogists and 

chemists are perfectly well aware of the stony substance called Fontaine- 

bleau sandstone, where the sandstone is found having forms of crystals of 

carbonate of lime. The crystals now exhibited show the grains of sand of 

the beach enclosed, without altering the general form, and also that the 

crystal has at its base adapted itself to the sand and other crystals.—Chem. 

Gaz, Nov. 1853, from Atheneum, 


Telegraphic Progress.—The Magnetic Telegraph Company effected their 
communication between England and Ireland on Monday week, when 
their new cable bet ween Donaghadee and Portpatrick was successfully laid 
down. 

The prospectus has been issued of an association, under the title of the 
Mediterranean Electric Telegraph Company, formed with the object of unit- 
ing Europe with Africa, the East Indies, and Australia, by way of France, 
Piedmont, Corsica, Sardinia, Algeria, and Egypt. The route is said to have 
been carefully surveyed. The company are making arrangements for the 
construction of a subterranean line along the coast of Africa, from Algeria to 
Alexandria ; and with the aid of the British Government and the East Jndia 
Company, the wires may be prolonged across the Desert, the Red Sea, Arabia, 
and Persia, to meet the great Indian line of 3000 miles, now in course of con- 
struction by the East India Company, and which may eventually be ex- 
tendec to the Australian colonies. The capital is 300,000/. in 30,000 shares, 
of 101. each, deposit 4l. pershare, The Government of France is said to have 
guaranteed interest on 180,000/. and that of Sardinia on 120,000/. A contract 
has been entered into for the complete execution of the works from Spezzia 
to Tunis, including all preliminary expenses, and a transfer of the conces- 
sions, with exclusive privilege for fifty years, for the sum of 300,000l., the 
amount on which interest has been guaranteed. The works are said to be 
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(4.) An exact history, accompanied with authentic proofs of the effects 
obtained from the use of different manures, and especially the sulphurous. 

5.) Variations in the disease due to climates, exposures, soils, and me. 
teorological circumstances. 

(6.) Historical account, accompanied with authentic documents, of the 
effects, positive or negative, obtained from the different remedies proposed 
and hitherto employed. 

(7.) Research on the effects produced on the vine towards removing the 
disease by plants or trees in their vicinity, and especially those which are 
rich in volatile oils, or which exhale a strong odor. 

(8.) Invention of apparatus convenient of use, for throwing different 
water solutions or powders on the vine. 

(9.} Indications of the measures which may be prescribed by authority 
for preserving the green-houses, and even whole vineyards from the ravages 
of the disease. 

The society at the same time issues a list “of the different works which 
have been published on this subject, and will distribute all these documents 
gratuitous] y.—Silliman’s Journal, Nov. 1853. 


On the Origin and Composition of a Mineral called Rotten-Stone, By 
Pror. Jounston.—After having stated the district, the Great Fin, Derby- 
shire, in which the mineral was found, the Professor went on to describe its 
chemical character and affinity. He observed that its component parts were 
not of a constant character, as had been asserted in some mineralogical 
works. Its origin was stated by Phillips to be from the decomposition of 
the slate rocks of Derbyshire. When examined under the microscope, it 
did not exhibit any organiems ; but there were particles or bundles of some 
substance resembling the bituminods substances found near Castleford, 
Rotten-stone was found in lumps of all shapes and sizes, at depths varying 
from 2 to 6 feet below the surface of the earth. It was his (the Professor's) 
epinion that the rotten-stone was not the result of the decomposition of the 
shale of Derbyshire, but of the veins of black marble of the country, which 
had undergone a great change. In proof of this assertion, he produced 
specimens which ke found to be black marble, with the merest coating of 
rotten-stone on them, whilst others were haif rotten-stone and half black 
marble. The decomposition had been effected ‘by dissolving the lime out of 
the rock, and not the rotting of the strata. This substance can be produced 
by dissolving the lime out of limestone, by bringing weak acids to bear upon 
it. This proved that there must necessarily exist in the soil some acid 
which dissolves the lime with which it comes in contact. Farmers would, 
therefore, see the necessity of adding lime to their land from time to time, 
because the lime kept continually washing away by the waters of heaven 
falling on it, and extracting from the rotting roots of the earth an acid which 
had a powerful effect not only on lime but on other mineralogical structures 
as well.— Chem. Gaz. Nov. 1853, from Atheneum. 
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On Crystals from the Sea-Coast of Africa. By J. Pearsatt.—The crys- 
tals here shown were obtained by Captain Mitchell, of the merchant ship 
« Frankfield,” while searching the coast of Africa, between Saldanha Bay 
and the island of Ichaboe, for guano deposits. The crystals are of carbon- 
ate of lime, enclosing sand; 15 to 20 per cent. of sand is obtained from 
gome specimens. The crystals are very hard, and have sharp cutting edges, 
so as to make it a painful task to walk uponthem. The beach was covered . 
with crystals to the extent of miles ; about three miles was walked over, but 
it seemed as far as the eye could reach, and was one-half to one mile in 
preadth. Some of the specimens are from 4 to 5 inches in length, and with 
surfaces showing a thickness of } an inch, and from 2 to 3 inches across the 
plane. The report given was that some of the crystals protruded up from 
the sands so far as to wound the ankles and legs without great care in walk- 
ing over. Some crystals seem to be opake, with the sand enclosed except 
at the edges ; 15 to 20 per cent. of sand is obtained from portions of crystals, 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia, with small quantities of saline matter, 
common salt principally, can be obtained by breaking them up in distilled 
water. They are entirely soluble in diluted nitric acid. Mineralogists and 
chemists are perfectly well aware of the stony substance called Fontaine- 
bleau sandstone, where the sandstone is found having forms of crystals of 
carbonate of lime. The crystals now exhibited show the grains of sand of 
the beach enclosed, without altering the general form, and also that the 
erystal has at its base adapted itself to the sand and other crystals.—Chem. 
Gaz, Nov. 1853, from Atheneum, 


Telegraphic Progress.—The Magnetic Telegraph Company effected their 
communication between England and Ireland on Monday week, when 
their new cable between Donaghadee and Portpatrick was successfully laid 
down. 

The prospectus has becn issued of an association, under the title of the 
Mediterranean Electric Telegraph Company, formed with the object of unit- 
ing Europe with Africa, the East Indies, and Australia, by way of France, 
Piedmont, Corsica, Sardinia, Algeria, and Egypt. The route is said to have 
been carefully surveyed. The company are making arrangements for the ° 
construction of a subterranean line along the coast of Africa, from Algeria to 
Alexandria ; and with the aid of the British Government and the East India 
Company, the wires may be prolonged across the Desert, the Red Sea, Arabia, 
and Persia, to meet the great Indian line of 3000 miles, now in course of con- 
struction by the East India Company, and which may eventually be ex- 
tended to the Australian colonies. The capital is 300,000/. in 30,000 shares, 
of lol. each, deposit 41. pershare. The Government of France is said to have 
guaranteed interest on 180,000/. and that of Sardinia on 120,000/. A contract 
has been entered into for the complete execution of the works from Spezzia 
to Tunis, including all preliminary expenses, and a transfer of the conces- 
sions, with exclusive privilege for fifty years, for the sum of 300,000l., the 
amount on which interest has been guaranteed. The works are said to be 
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already in active progress in Sardinia.—Franklin Institute Journal and 
London Builder. 


The Presence of Pyrogallic Acid in Pyroligneous Acid. By Dr. Perrey. 
KOFER.—I have ascertained that wood-vinegar contains a not inconsiderable 
quantity of pyrogallic acid, and have made the discovery through the very 
fine blue color which salts of iron exhibit in crude wood vinegar under cer. 
tain conditions, and which depends upon the presence of pyrogallic acid, ag 
shown by researches instituted by my assistant, M. Pauli, which remains be. 
hind by the evaporation of the vinegar at a gentle heat, and was obtained by 
him in acompletely pure condition by sublimation. 

This acid is doubtless produced from tannin by decomposition during the 
dry distillation of the wood, and its presence in wood-vinegar affords an in- 
direct proof that the pine-wood, which is generally employed for making 
charcoal and gas, contains a peculiar tannic acid. 

Pettenkofer’s discovery further explains why the ordinary malt vinegar is 
not employed by calico printers and dyers for the preparation of certain 
mordants, and particularly for acetate of iron, as the presence of pyrogallic 
acid in such mordants appears to be necessary for the production of certain 


shades of color.—Annals of Pharmacy, Oct. 1853, from Buchner’s Reperto- 
rium. 


Preparation of Hydro-Ferrocyanic Acid. By Justus Liesic.—When acold 
solution of ferrocyanuret of potassium is mixed in small portions, with its vol- 
ume of smoking muriatic acid, asnow white precipitate of pure hydro-ferrocy- 
anic acid, free from potash, results, if the muriatic acid is quite free fromiron. 
This can be washed with muriatic acid almost without loss. Dried ona tile 
it dissolves readily and completely in alcohol, and can be obtained therefrom 
by the introduction of a layer of ether, and standing, in beautiful crystals free 
from muriatic acid.— Annals of Pharmacy, Oct. 1853. 


Reproduction of Cotton from Pyroxyline.—The following observation on the 
restoration of cotton from pyroxyline, was made by M. Bechamp, Professor 
at the School of Pharmacy at Strasburg. The process consists in heating 
pyroxyline, at the temperature of boiling water, with a concentuated solution 
of protochloride of iron. The chlorid deepens in color, and very soon there is 
a disengagement of pure nitric oxide. When this disengagement has ceased, 
the process is ended, after washing the cotton with chlorohydric acid to re- 
move the peroxide of iron impregnating the cotton fibres. 

By a similar method, M. Bechamp has succeeded in reproducing amidon 
from xyloidine, gum from nitric gum ; and he has thus found a process which 
may be applied without doubt to many substances containingnitrogen in the 
state of NOi.—Silliman’s Journal, Nov. 1853. 


Administration of Ether in Capsules.—In the Journal de Medecine, et de 
Chirurgie Pratiques for April, 1853, M. Crertan, of Dijon, states that he 
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has for some time been accustomed to give ether in capsules in nervous affee- 
tions. After several years of observation, by himself and others, he concludes 
that ether, when introduced in a known dose, pure, and without loss, into 
the stomach, has an effect which was totally unknown until the preparation 
of the ether pearls (perles d’ether). According to the old plan, the ether be- 
came partly volatilized before passing half-way down the esophagus ; and 
what arrived in the stomach was dissolved in water, and in astate favorable 
to rapid and sudden volatilization. M. Clertan hasseveral times seen neural- 
gia, hemicrania, and gastralgia arrested instantaneously by from one to three 
of these capsules ; while ether draughts, andether in syrup, had been largely 
given without any effect. | 

The editor of the Union Medicale for April 12, in noticing M. Clertan’s 
preparation, states the ether capsules are already employed extensively by 
M. Trousseau, M. Pidoux, and other practitioners in Paris. The advantages 
of the capsules are :— 

1, The ether can be administered in a known dose—each capsule eon- 
taining four or five drops. 

2. The capsules are inodorous ; so that ethercan, without their knowledge 
be given to persons to whom its smell is repulsive. 

3. The capsules permit neither evapuration nor decomposition of the ether ; 
they may be kepta year at least, or indefinitely, according to M. Clertan. 

4. The ether arrives in the stomach without irritating the membrane of 
the mouth or pharynx, or producing cough: and it produces’its sedative ac- 
tion by its rapid absorption. —American Journal, from Assoc. Med. Journ. Sept. 
2, 1853. 


Ferruginous Collodion.—Having observed the utility of the salts of iron in 
erysipelas, M. Aran, to facilitate their application, combined them with col- 
lodion, forming a preparation which united the compressive and astringent 
effects. It consists of equal parts of collodion and Bestuchef's tincture (ethe- 
real tincture of perchloride of iron). Spread on the skin, it forms a some- 
what thinner pellicle than ordinary collodion, but it is much more supple and 
resisting, so that the limb can be moved in any direction without the crack- 
ing which takes place when collodion alone is ased. Its adhesion is alse 
more prolonged.—Brit. and For. Med.-Chir. Rev. July, 1853, from Bull. de 
Therapeutique, t. xliv. from American Journal. 


Valerianate of Alropia.—Mons. Michea has communicated an article to the 
Academy of Medicine, in Paris, on the therapeutical employment of this 
substance, which contains the active principles both of valerian and of bel- 
ladonna. Without going into detail on the medicinal action of the valerian- 
ate of atropia, or atropine, the particulars of which we leave for our contem- 
poraries, the medical journals, it may be stated that M. Michea recommends 
it strongly as a remedy in many of the spasmodic or convulsive «lise ases, in 
which he effirms it has been given with great success, beginning with an ex 
tremely small dose—a foran adult. It is preferable to 
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either valerian or belladonna for these reasons: first, because it is not liable 
to the inconveniences that attend the use of the plants, the alcoholic ex. 
tracts and powders of which are almost always so uncertain in their action 
even when recently prepared, to say nothing of the disagreeable odor of 
valerian, which renders it inadmissible to some patients; and secondly on 
this account, that, like all other active principles, it acts when adminis. 
tered in very minute doses, and most frequently with a certainty that may be 
depended upon. Annals of Pharmacy, Nov. 1853. 


Production of Iodine in France.- According to Payen, the manufacture of 
iodine in France affords 300,000 kilogrammes of sulphate of potash, 340,000 
kilogrammes of chloride of sodium, 3,450 kilogrammes of iodine, or an equi- 
valent quantity of iodide of potassium, and 250 kilogrammes of bromine or 
bromide of potassium, and 2,000,000 kilegrammes of dry lixivated residue. 
The consumption of iodine in the Jast year has risen so high that the quanti- 
ty produced in France is not sufficient for French consumption, and on that 
account foreign iodine must be introduced.—Annals of Pharm., July, 1853, 


New Cement—By L. Betrorp.—This improved cement is formed by the 
admixture of the following ingredients ; viz.—64 parts by weight of gutta 
percha, 16 parts of caoutchouc, 8 parts of pitch, 4 parts of shellac, and 8 parts 
of oil. The ingredients are melted together, the caoutchouc’ having pre- 
viously been dissolved. This cement is used for uniting the parts of boots 
and shoes, and in the manufacture of articles of dress in which cement is re- 
quired.— Ibid. 


Improvements in Deodorizing Cod-Liver Oil. By Sit James Murray, kxr., 
M.D.—This invention, for which a patent has been obtained, consists in sub- 
jecting cod-liver oil, placed in high pressure cylinders made of silver or 
other suitable material, to the influence of carbonic acid gas in combination 
with continuous agitation. For this purpose an apparatus of a similar kind 
to that employed in the manufacture of soda-water is made use of, which 
should be sufficiently strong to withstand a pressure of 200 Ibs. on the square 
inch. By means of agitators or beaters attached to the revolving axle of the 
cylinder, the carbonic acid, injected by a force-pump, is brought into contact 
with every particle of the oil, which thus becomes deodorized, the unpleasant 
odor or flavor being discharged by suitable contrivances into the atmosphere. 
Instead of oi] alone, any admixture of it with alkaline, mucilaginous, or 
other solutions, may be treated in a similar manner to that above mentioned. 
—London Pharm. Journal, Oct., 1853. 

The Solubility of Biniodide of Mercury in Cod-Liver Oil.—I find by experi- 
ment that cod-liver oif possesses the property of dissolving biniodide of mer- 
cury, and as both are often administered at the same time, the medical piac- 
titioner will find it convenient when these remedies are required to be given 
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together, to dissolve the biniodide in the oil. Solution is readily effected at 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere to the extent of half a grain to 
the fluid ounce, by rubbing down the biniodide in a small portion of the oil, 
mixing it with the remainder in a bottle, and shaking for a few moments; at 
the temperature of 50° C. two grains are permanently dissolved by one fluid 
ounce of oil. 

I also find that biniodide of mercury dissolves with the same facility inal- 
mond, olive, and castor oils, also in chloroform, pyroxilic spirit, and melted 
lard and spermaceti cerate. J. B. Barnes. 

1, Trevor Terrace. Knightbridge. Ibid. 


Unguentum Pyroligni Juniperii—Mr. Erasmus Wilsor has furnished us 
with the formula for this preparation, which he has used with success in 
some cutaneous disorders: 


Olei Juniperi pyrolig....... 16 Misce. 


The pyroligneous oil of juniper, or juniper tar, is obtained by the destruc- 
tive distillation of juniper wood. It is called in France HuiledeCade. We 
believe it is not prepared in this country, but may be obtained from Dr. M. 
Meidenbach, Aix-la Chapelle.—Jbid. 


Syrup of Castor.—At the sitting of the Academie de Médicine, October 4th, 
1853, M. Lebron, Pharmacien, communicated a notice relative to a formula 
for syrup of castor. It consists of 

Distilled water of Valerian ....... 10 parts. 
Cherry laurel. .... 5 
L’ abeille Medicale, Oct. 15. 


A New Mode of Mending an old Sieve. To THE Epitror oF THE PHaRMa- 
CEUTICAL JouRNAL.—Sir: I have been employing myself this evening, since 
the shop has been closed (we all in this town close at eight o’clock), in doctor- 
ing an old sieve, and as the result is satisfactory to myself I communicate the 
same to you. The sieve is a wire sieve, and had been laid by for a consid- 
erable time as useless on account of the many holes and fractures in the tex- 
ture of the wire, besides which the meshes were very much clogged. I first 
had the sieve well washed with soda and water, then when thoroughly dry. 
passed the sieve slowly over a gas flame, which soon carbonized what re- 
mained in the meshes and allowed it to be removed with a dusting-brush. I 
then filled the torn and broken parts of the sieve with gutta percha, by cut- 
ting a bit from a sheet of the article about the size ofa stick of Junar caustic, 
just melting the end in the gas flame and rubbing it over the broken part of 
the sieve as soon as it is applied, applying a little friction over it with my, 
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moistened finger. I have thus obtained a useful sieve from one which would 
otherwise have been thrown away. 
Thinking that the hint may be useful to others, [am your obedient Ser. 
vant, Tuomas Banuine, M. P.S. 
Weymouth, Sept. 22, 185. London Pharm. Journal, Oct., 1853. 


Composition of Squill.—M. Tilloy (Jour. de Pharm., June 1853,) states 
that the bulb of Scilla maritima contains, ~ 
Ist. A poisonous, very acrid resinoid substance, soluble in alcohol and 


not in ether. ; 
2d. A yellow, very bitter principle soluble in water and alcohol. 


3d. A fatty matter, without taste, soluble in ether and not alcohol when 
it is freed entirely from the bitter and acrid principles. 

4th. Citrate of lime, the pungent action of which is purely mechanical. 

5th. And lastly, a mucus like substance and sugar.—Ibid. 


Quackery in England.—Of all countries in the world, England is that in 
which quacks and quackery flourish most. According to the census returns, 
there are nearly 30,000 persons practising one or more departments of medi- 
cine and surgery without qualifications.— Manchester paper, and Boston Jour- 
nal, 


Faluable Medical Donation.—A physician, attached to one of the hospitals 
in Paris, has recently donated to the proprietors of the Gazette des Hopitauz, 
one of the oldest Medical Journals in France, 10,000 francs per annum, on 
the following considerations : 

Ist, That the donor’s name shall forever be kept an inviolable secret. 

2d, That 3,000f. per annum of the sum shall be employed in encouraging 
the authors of useful and practical papers published in the Gazette. 

3d, That the remaining 7,000f. be employed in distributing copies of the 
Gazette to physicians or students who are too poor to pay the whole or any 
part of the subscription, the simple declaration to that effect of the applicants 
being all that is to be required.— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


New Application of Photography—Daguerreotypes on Wood.—Mr. R. Lang- 
ton, wood engraver and draftsman, of Manchester, has produced some very 
suceessful and beautiful specimens of photography, taken by himself, on 
blocks of box-wood. This photography, so taken, is quite ready for the ap- 
plication of the wood engraver’s buriu. It isimpossible to say how greatly 
this will advance the process of wood engraving, especially by saving all the 
preliminary labor of the draftsmen ; which, in many cases, constitutes the 
chief element in both the time and the cost attendant on the production of 
wood-engravings ofa high class. Even in many of the lower branches of the 
art, the new application of sun-drawing will be an invaluable auxiliary. 
For instance, it is an exceedingly difficult matter to get accurate drawings of 
machinery, in perspective ; mechanical draftsmen only represent it in plane 
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and artists are generally found extremely reluctant to employ a large amount o 

time so unprofitably as the drawing of a complicated machine in perspective 
demands. These photographs can now in a few seconds accomplish what i; 
require hours for the artist to effect; and in point of accuracy the 
instrument must ever have the preference. But great as will eventually be 
the boon which this new application of photography willjconfer on the practi- 
cal art of wood engraving, it may be made more extensively valuable, as a 
cheap form of producing pictorial objects: By Mr. Langton’s process por- 
traits, landscapes, &c., could be produced on any smooth piece of wood, duly 
prepared ; and thus even wooden snuff boxes, hand screens, &c., may be deco- 
rated with portraiis or scenes from nature, or copies of works, of art, at a 
cost much less than daguerreotypes on metal plates. Indeed, it is difficult to 
say where the applications and uses of this new process may not extend. 
The inventor does not limit his invention to its use in wood engraving, but 
claims for it an equally useful and valuable application in other directions, 
in connexion with practical art.—London Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, and Franklin Inst. Journal, for Dec. 1853. 


New Preparation of Iodine. By M. Renavit.—At the meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Medicine of Paris, of July 19th, M. Lecanu read a report upon the re- 
searches of M. Renault, a pharmacien of Paris, which had resulted in the dis- 
covery of anew combination of iodine, which was offered as an occasional 
substitute for cod-liver oil. 

Direct experiments being wanting, chemists have concluded by analogy, 
that iodine precipitated albumen, as chlorine is known todo. This, how- 
ever, is not the fact. On the contrary, albumen will dissolve considerable 
quantities of iodine. While water will only take up a trace of this metalloid, 
a quart of water impregnated with six ounces of the white of egg will dis- 
solve two and a half drachms of iodine entirely. M. Lecanu thought that 
the albumine iodée of M. Renault might be of great therapeutical utility. M- 
Gibert vehemently opposed the conclusions of the report, on the ground that 
they were unsupported by clinical experiment.—Virginia Med. and Surg, 
Journal, from Bulletin de ? Académie .Impériale de Médecine. July 31st. 


Varnish for Applying Leather. 


Alcohol, 20 gallons. 
Shellac (2d orange), . ; 35 Ibs. 
Rosin ( clean) 20 « 
White Turpentine, 10 « 
Lampblack (pulverised), . 4 « 


Bruise the shellac and rosin, and carly next morning put them in the 
alcohol and stir ten or twelve times during the day, which will prevent 
the formation of lumps and will nearly dissolve it in one day. Next 
day add the turpentine and stir five or six times; third day stir in lamp- 
black, powdered and sifted. 

The above is truly excellent, and before adopting the process it gave us 
trouble; it is prepared in a whiskey barrel. No heat is employed.—E. S. Frey. 


| 
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Recipes for Cologne Water, from Redwood Gray’s Supplement. 


R Oil of Neroli 3ij R Oil of Bergamot Ziij 
Oil of Orange Peel Ziss Oil of Lemons 3ij 
Oil of Citron 3j Oil of Lavender Ziiiss 
Oil of Bergamot 3ij Oil of Neroli iiss 
Oil of Lavender Oil of Origanum 3ij 
Oil of Rosemary aa 388 Oil of Rosemary 3j 
Oil of Cinnamon DI Fssence of Vanilla 3ij 
Cardamoms, powdered Muk gr.x 
Balsam Peru aa 3ij Rectified Spirit Oxiii 
Rectified Spirit lb. vii} Rose Water Oij 


Macerate ten days, then distill six} Orange Flower Water Oj 
pounds with a gentle heat.—Pharm.| Mix the oils; dissolve them in ten 
Badensia, 1841. pints of the spirit; then add the 
musk, and finally the waters, previ- 
ously mixed with the remainder of 
the spirit, and after standing two 
| weeks’ filter. 


Preparation of a Drying Oil for Zine Paint.—In order to avoid the 
use of oxide of lead in making drying oil for zine paint, oxide of manga. 
nese has been proposed as a substitute. The process to be adopted is as 
follows :— 

The manganese is broken into pieces about the size of peas, dried, and 
the powder separated by means of a sieve. The fragments are then to be 
introduced into a bag made of iron wire gauze. This is hung in the oil 
contained in an iron or copper vessel, and the whole heated gently for 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours. The oil must not be allowed to boil, in 
which case there is great danger of its running over. When the oil has 
acquired a reddish color, it is to be poured into an appropriate vessel to 
clear. 

For 100 parts of oil ten of oxide of manganese may be employed, which 
will serve for several operations when freshly broken and the dust separated. 
Experience has shown, that when fresh oxide of manganese is used, it is 
better to introduce it into the oil upon the second day. The process like- 
wise occupies a longer time with the fresh oxide. Very great care is 
requisite in this operation to prevent accident, and one of the principal 
points to be observed is, that the oil is not overheated. If the boiling 
should render the oil too thick, this may be remedied by an addition of 
turpentine after it has thoroughly cooled.—Pharm. Journal, Dec. 1, 1853, 

Srom Alig. Polytech., Zeitung: 


Means of Detecting and Separating Copper from Brandy.—BérticEr 
states, that when a few drops of olive oil are added to brandy containing 
copper, the whole well shaken and allowed to stand until the oil has per 
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fectly separated, it has a greenish color, and contains the whole of the 
copper salt which was present in the brandy.—Jbid, from Polytechn. Notie- 
blatt, 1853. 


Poisoning by Aconitum Napellus.—In the Times of November 10th is the 
report of a case of poisoning by aconite root, taken by mistake for horse- 
radish, from which it appears that Mr. Joseph Russell, of Chard, Somer- 
setshire, being on a visit to his brother in Bristol, partook of some roast 
peef for dinner, and having expressed a wish for some horseradish, some 
was procured from the garden and dressed in the usual manner. It was 
remarked at the time that it must have been very bad horseradish, as it did 
not possess the usual flavor. Soon after dinner Joseph Russell complained 
of a peculiar tingling sensation in his hands and arms, which rapidly 
increased. Brandy was given, and medical aid instantly procured, but he 
rapidly sunk, and died in about an hour. His brother experienced the 
same sensations in a slighter degree, and is now recovered. On examina. 
tion it was found that the root was that of Aconitum napellas. An inquest 
was held on the body of the deceased, and a verdict was returned of « Died 
of strong narcotic poison, Aconitum napellus, taken in mistake for horse- 
radish.” 

A similar case is mentioned by Dr. Pereira (Materia Medica, vol. ii., 
page 2170, Third Edition), and in a foot-note by the editors another case 
is mentioned (reported in the Times of Nov. 4, 1842), in which the same 
root was taken by mistake for horseradish—Pharm. Journal, Dec. 1, 
1853. 


New Compositions for Lubricating Railway Carriage Axles, Machinery, 
de. By Mr. Hitt (of the great Western Railway).—No. 1.—Boil 1 cwt. 
of rice in a sufficient quantity of water to increase its weight about sixfold 
and, when boiled, add about 4 ewt. of liquid alkali prepared as follows :— 
Take 1 ewt. of British alkali, 1 cwt. of lime, and 8 ewt. of boiling water, 
and stir the same well together; then, after standing for twenty-four 
hours, the liquid will be ready to be combined with the pulp or paste. This 
liquid should not exceed five per cent. of soda in strength, tested according 
to the usual mode. 

The 4 ewt. of alkaline liquid, above mentioned, having been mixed with 
the pulp, the whole is boiled and stirred well together for a short time, and 
the mixture run off and rubbed through a very fine sieve. About 2 cwt. of 
tallow, 3 cwt, of palm oil, 4 cwt. of caustic alkali; and 4 ewt. of water are 
next melted, and boiled together; the pulp is then added, stirring it in 
with the grease and alkali, until all are thoroughly mixed; the compound 
is then to be rubbed through a sieve, and passed into coolers to consolidate, 
after which it will be ready for use. 

No. 2—A cheaper lubricating material may be made as follows :—1 ewt. 
of bean or other flour is made into a paste, by adding it to, and stirring it 
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well with, about 6 ewt. of boiling water; 8 cwt. of milk of lime, about the 
consistense of cream, are then added. When the flour and lime are welj 
mixed together, 10 ewt. of fresh rosin oil are added, and the whole wel] 
stirred until the mass becomes thoroughly mixed, and of a thick consist. 
ence. 

No. 3.~A fluid lubricating compound, to be used as a substitute for oil, 
may be made by mixing together 3 cwt. of liquid linseed or diluted rice 
pulp, 1 ewt. of linseed oil, 1 ewt. of rape oil, and 14 lbs. of soda solution, 
The liquid linseed is prepared by boiling 1 ewt. of linseed with gq. s. of water 
to yield a product weighing about 12 ewt. of a thickish consistence. The 
soda solution is prepared by dissolving 28 lbs. of soda in 2 ewt. of water. — 
Annals of Pharmacy. 


Preparation of Urie Acid from the Excrements of Pigeons. By A. E. 
Arpre.—In a capacious copper boiler, 10 ounces of borax were dissolved 
in 70 pounds of water. Into this solution two linen bags, each containing 
34 pounds of the dried excrements of pigeons, were introduced, and _ boiled 
one hour, and stirred ; after which, the bags were removed and allowed to 
drain. In the boiling borax solution } pound of sal-ammoniac. was dis- 
solved, the vessel then removed from the fire, and allowed to cool. After 
12 hours, a considerable greyish white precipitate of urate of ammonia 
was deposited at the bottom of the vessel. -The above clear, strongly 
brown colored fluid was removed with a syphon, fresh water poured on, 
and this operation repeated until the liquid had become quite colorless, 
The precipitate was then again boiled with a week solution of borax, by 
which a large quantity of a slimy mass remained undissolved. The solu. 
tion, which can now be filtered through paper, and is colored slightly 
brown, is warmed and poured intoa warm mixture, consisting of } ounee 
of sulphuric acid, with 1 ounce of water. After cooling, the uric acid 
separates in the crystalline form. It is colored light brown, and is puti- 
fied by solution in potash, evaporation of the liquid, and a repetition of this 
operation, and, lastly, by decomposition with sulphuric acid. I have in 
this way obtained } per cent. of quite snow white uric acid from the ex- 
erements of pigeons, and believe the modifications here described in the 
mode of the preparation of this important acid to be practically valuable, 
as opportunity is very seldom afforded to procure it from the more abun- 
dant excrements of serpents.—Ibid. from Liebig’s Annalen. 


New Gutta Percha Cements.—For uniting sheet gutta percha to silk or 
other fabrics: Gutta percha, 40 lbs. ; caoutchouc, 3 Ibs. ; shellac, 3 Ibs. ; Ca- 
nada balsam, or Venice turpentine, 14]bs.; liquid styrax, 35 lbs.; gum 
mastic, 4 Ibs. ; oxide of lead, 1 Ib. 

For uniting sheet gutta percha to leather, as soles of shoes, &c.; Gutta 
percha 50 lbs. ; Venice turpentine, 40 lbs. ; shellac, 41bs. ; caoutchouc, 1 lb.; 
liquid styrax 5 lbs.—Annals of Pharmacy, Dec, 1853. 
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Editorial Department, 


AwertcaN Assocration.—The Committee who were 
appointed, in reference to pharmaceutical educution, at the last meeting of 
the Association (W. Procter, Jr., and Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, 
John Meakim, of New York, and David Stewart, M. D., of Baltimore), in 
pursuance of the duty assigned them, would solicit from their brethren 
jn all parts of the Union, answers as full as possible to the following 
queries, viz: 

1, What is the usual manner of engaging apprentices to the drug and 
apothecary business as to length of service, recompense, &c., in your 
district, city, or neighborhood ? 

2. Is it usual to give attention to the preliminary education and training 
of applicants in taking apprentices ? 

3. Is any personal instruction extended to apprentices beyond the prac- 
tical details of the shop, as regards chemistry, materia-medica, and 
botany ? 

4. What books are usually provided for apprentices from which they may 
derive scientific information bearing on their business? 

5. Having been informed that the tenure of apprenticeship is very slight, 
in the Southern and Western States, and that pharmaceutists have to 
depend chiefly on salaried assistants, the Committee wish to learn to what 
extent they have been correctly informed. 

6. Do you know of any instances of the apprentices or assistants of 
pharmaceutists attending lectures at medical schools, and how many ? 

The answers may be directed to the chairman, W. Procter, Jr., 166 
South Ninth street, Philadelphia, or to either member of the Committee. 


Locat Foruut2.—The Executive Committee of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association (W. Procter, jr., T. B. Merrick, and J. Laidley,) wish 
to call the attention of their brethren to the following resolution of the Asso- 
ciation : 

«Resolved, that the letter of Mr. Meakim, in reference to securing 
uniformity in the preparation of unofficinal compounds be referred to the 
Executive Committee, with instructions to request the forwarding to them 
of such local formula as pharmaceutists may wish to communidéate.” 

In explanation of this resolution the Committee will state that it has 
reference more particularly to recipes of unofficinal preparations prescribed 
by physicians, and for which there are no generally recognized formula—as 
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for instance Dewee’s Carminative, Syrup of Morphia, Tincture of Arnicd, 
and that it is the intention of the Association (should their request be at- 
tended to), to publish them in a compiled form for the benefit of all. 

Any Pharmaceutists who may feel disposed to respond to this call are 
requested to direct thejr communications to either member of the com- 
mittee they may prefer to address. 


Mepivat Legistation Lovistana.—“ Laws of the State of Louisiana in 
relation to the practice of physic, surgery, midwifery, and the profession 
of apothecary, and rules and regulations of the Medical Board of the 
Eastern District, in reference thereto, New Orleans, Nov. 1847.” 

The above is the title of a pamphlet we have met with recently. The 
Legisiature of Louisiana passed alaw, March 16, 1816, declaring, in Section 
1st, that “no individual shall have the right to practice physic, or the pro. 
fession of apothecary, in any part of the State of Louisiana, without having 
previously undergone an examination in the city of New Orleans.” Section 
2d makes it the duty of the Governor to appoint annually a medical board, 
composed of four physicians and one apothecary, for the purpose of exam- 
ining applicants. Section 3d requires the applicant to petition the Mayor of 
New Orleans, who thereupon summons the Board of Examiners, who shall 
conduct the examination in the presence of the Mayor, and two Aldermen 
designated by him, when, if the answers are satisfactory to a majority of 
the Board, a certificate is given, signed by all those present, and certified 
by the Mayor, which is required to be recorded. Section 4th fixes the 
penalty of contravening this law at a fine of $100, and imprisonment not 
beyond one year. 

This Acr was modified in 1817, 1820, and lastly in 1840. There are now 
two districts, each having an Examining Board, New Orleans being the 
principal, or Eastern centre. The applicant is now required to deposit a 
legally acquired medical or pharmaceutical certificate with the Secretary 
of the Board before being examined, and on receiving a license to practise, 
to pay $20 therefor. If rejected at first, he may claim another, but public, 
examination by the same examiners, after duly publishing the time of the 
examination in the Gazettes in English and French. 

We do not know whether this law is strictly carried out; but if so, it is 
certainly calculated to influence favorably the condition of practical medi- 
cine and pharmacy. Cannot some of our New Orleans readers furnish 
us with a sketch of the state of pharmacy in that city ? 


ProressionaL Quackery.—We find the following under the editorial 
head, in the Charleston Medical Journal and Review for November, page 
857, viz; 

«“ Dr. Norwood’s Tincture of Veratrum Viride-—On another page will be 
found the advertisement of Dr. Norwood, in relation to price, &c.. of the 
tincture of Veratrum Viride, prepared by himself. ' 

«We would strongly advise those of our readers who may wish to use 
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this substance, to obtain it immediately from Dr. Norwood himself, or from 
his authorized agents. We are certain that it is the only source whence 
the genuine and efficient tincture can be had; an extensive trial of that 
prepared at the North, thus far, having satisfied us that it cannot be relied 
upon, in consequence of its not being made from the root of the carefully 
dried plant, as that used by Dr, Norwood. 

«It would be a work of supererogation to enumerate the different 
diseases in which ‘this drug is reported to be beneficial, the pages of the 
Southern medical journals (including our own) having teemed, in the last 
two years, with communications on the subject ; for although further and 
more extensive trial with it is necessary, in order to establish its value in 
some of the diseases in which it is alleged to have proved serviceable, yet 
we are safe in saying that it seems to be adapted in an especial manner to 
the Acute Phlegmasic, generally.” 

We have, on another occasion, (vol. xxv., page 109, of this journal) 
taken the opportunity to bring forward Dr. Norwood’s statements with 
regard to the curative properties of Veratrum Viride, and then published 
his formula for the tincture from the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, 
January, 1853, which consisted of eight ounces of the root in sixteen 
ounces of alcohol .835 sp. gr. macerated two weeks and expressed. 
It now appears that Dr. Norwood’s preparation proves ineffectual unless he 
prepares it, and that his claims as a pharmaceutist are upheld by one of the 
most prominent medical journals of this country, as above. As addressed 
to Scuthern medical practitioners the above article may not be considered 
very objectionable; but when it is known that Dr. Norwood has the 
tincture prepared for him “at the North,” and that he has copyrighted his 
labels (one of which is before us) and has placed the general agency of 
his tincture in the hands of a house largely engaged in the preparation 
and sale of secret medicines, we cannot but look upon the notice of the 
Charleston journal as abetting a species of quackery, which, like McMunn’s 
Elixir, and other similar preparations, is not less quackery because the 
active ingredient is known. Dr. Norwood, as a citizen, has a perfect right to 
make and sell his tincture, and to seek a monopoly of its sale, but if he 
does so under the declaration that it is peculiarly valuable, whilst the 
recipe for making it has been published by himself, he not only cannot 
expect to retain the position of a disinterested member of the medical 
profession, but by thus upholding the spirit of quackery, however 

unintentionally, he runs the risk of being classed with those physicians 
who have sold their professional birthright for a mess of pottage. 


Proressor Acassiz AND THE FisHes or THE Unitep Srates.—Professor 
Agassiz, having been engaged for sometime in preparinga work on the Natural 
History of the Fishes of the United States, is desirous of getting specimens of 
the fish in all the rivers, creeks, lakes and ponds of the interior, as well as 
of the inlets and bays of the coast, that he may the more effectually study 
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their characters, and compare the same species from different localities, 
He has issued a circular of invitation, accompanied with directions for 
putting up the specimens so as to keep well. All those persons who feel 
disposed, from their interest in science, to promote the professor’s object, 
will do well to address a note to “ L, Agassiz, Professor of Zoology, &e,, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts,” when he will forward them the necessary 
directions. 


Massacuusetts or Puarmacy.—We are glad to learn that our 
Boston brethren are awake in regard to providing. the means of eduéation 
for their assistants and apprentices, as will be seen by the following ex. 
tract from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of December 7th,—« 4 
course of scientific lectures, under the patronage of this important institu. 
tion, at the Medical College, in this city, to be delivered twice a week, has 
been commenced. Every apprentice or assistant in an apothecary or drug 
store, throughout the city, should have the privilege of attending. They 
would thus become scientifically familiar with the exact medicinal character 
of the articles in which they deal, and the public would be more secure 
against a repetition of those fatal mistakes that have been made by selling 
overdoses of medicines, as well as poisonous drugs, the specific effects of 
which are not always known to clerks. Physicians should give to the 
College of Pharmacy, in Boston, the whole weight of their influence.” 


New York Journat or Poarmacy.—The Editor announces that «with 
the present number, the Journal ‘ published by authority of the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York’ terminates. When it again appears 
—and if the contemplated arrangements are carried out, this will be after 
the regular monthly interval—the College will no longer be even nomi- 
nally responsible for its contents or its pecuniary obligations.” 

The course of the New York Journal of Pharmacy has thus far been digni- 
fied, straightforward, and honorable. We had anticipated a longer life 
for it in its primary form, as the organ of the New York College, yet there 
is no good reason why, as an independent Journal, it may not greatly flourish 
and bear much and good fruit to the credit of American Pharmacy. 


The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph: with an historical account of its rise, pro- 
gress, and present condition. Also, practical suggestions in regard to 
insulation, and protection from the effects of lightning ; together with an 
APPENDIX containing several important telegraphic decisions and laws. By 
Lawrence Turnsutt, M. D., Lecturer on Technical Chemistry, at the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania. Second edition, revised 
and improved. Illustrated by numerous engravings. Philadelphia, A. 
Hart, 1853, pp. 264, octavo. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of this interesting volume from the 
author. Buta few years have elapsed since all were struck with amaze- 
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ment at the astounding fact that Morse had literally annihilated distance 
by the powers of this invention. Its novelty has now worn away: and we 
talk of the news by telegraph as we were wont to do of the postal mail ; 
put in proportion as we become familiarised with the results do their impor- 
tance become essential with our daily wants. Dr. Turnbull’s book explains 
the mysterious powers of this great wonder and servant, and any of us 
can now look into its construction. The book is “gotten up,” in a manner 
very creditable to the publisher. 


Pererra’s Marerra Meprca.—It is with pleasure we announce that the 
second and last volume of this important work is about to issue from the 
press of Messrs. Blanchard & Lea. It will be ready about the Ist of Jan, 
The additions by the author embrace nearly 500 pages, and as Dr. Pereira 
revised the greater part of the sheets of the last English Edition before hts 
death, for the American Publishers, and as they have also been brought 
out under the able superintendence of Prof. Carson, we are justified in 
stating that the American Edition of the work will be the best extant. 
From a hasty examination of the sheets we believe that great pains and 
expense have been bestowed by the Publishers to bring out the volume in 
the best manner. Every apothecary and druggist should possess the work, 
not only as an encyclopedia of Materia Medica for reference in their own 
business operations, but for the benefit of their assistants and apprentices. 


Exus’s Mepicat Foruutary.—We have received a copy of the New Edi- 
tion of this popular work brought out under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. Robert P. Thomas, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, but too 
late for notice in this number. 


Osrrvuary.—Lezorotp Guetin.—In the last number we announced the 
death of this eminent chemist. His family has labored during four gene- 
rations for chemistry. Leopold Gmelin was born at Gottingen on the 2d 
of August, 1788. In 1804 he attended the Lyceum at Gottingen, and also 
his father’s lectures on mineralogy. Ile graduated in medicine about 
1811. He afterwards visited Italy, Switzerland and Paris. In 1813 he 
was elected Professor of Chemistry at Heidelberg, and continued in that 
position for near forty years. In 1850 his infirm health caused him to re- 
sign his academical duties, though he continued his literary labors, yet in 
1852 he gradually succumbed to a tedious disease of the brain, which un- 
dermined his mental powers, and after a severe illness he died on the 13th 
of April, 1853. 

Gmelin is described to have been distinguished for his fine physical 
frame. «On his firm, powerful body arose the characteristically beautiful 
head, of noble expression, which was adorned with an abundance of snow 
white hair, an ideal bust for the sculptor.” His manners were unassuming, 
his countenance firm, earnest and bright, and his language marked with 
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plainness and precision, except in the genial hour of the soeial circle, when 
his exquisite wit shone out. 

Gmelin’s chemical discoveries were*several, among which was the red 
prussiate of potash, the discovery of which was instrumental in bringing 
over Berzelius to the modern theory of chlorine. His great labor, however 
was his “ Handbuch of Chemistry,” a work in which he has grasped all 
that has been done by others, and arranged it in order. For such a task 
he had a thorough technical knowledge, a universal acquaintance with lan. 
guages, a restless industry, a tenacity of purpose which shrank from no 
difficulties, and a strength of memory which served him on all occasions, 
That which renders his Handbook so incomparable, may be comprehended 
when we recollect that it gives the kernel of every chemical research with 
such faithfulness and completeness, as to replace directly the original trea. 
tise in many cases,—( Annals of Pharmacy.) 

The new edition of this work, which is in course of translation and 
publication by the Cavendish Society, was not completed at his death; yet 
so nearly that it will be finished by the help of others from his papers, 

Aveuste Laurent.—M, Laurent, one of the most eminent of the modern 
French chemists, and the author of the nucleus theory of organic chemical 
constitution, died at Paris on the 15th of April last, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age. Ile was earnest in the pursuit of science under the discourage. 
ments of a limited income, and too disinterested to seek pecuniary benefit 
from his discoveries. « Iis life was a constant combat with circumstances,” 
says M. Nickles, Silliman, July, 103, «and hence instructive to the moralist 
and philosopher. If ever aman elevated himself by the force of geniusand 
perseverance, such pre-eminently was Laurent, to whom every thing was 
denied, and who made his chef-d’ouvre out of nothing!” His fundamental 
principle was, «« That form or arrangement has often more influence on proper. 
ties than matter itself —a principle which has served as the guiding thread 
in his researches, even to the theories of substitution, of hemimorphism of 
tsomeromorphism, and of crystalline types, these in fact being corollaries 
from this principle.” 


ADRIEN DE Jussizv.—Prof, Adrien de Jussieu, the son and successor of 
A. L. de Jussieu (author of the Genera Plantarum,) and the grand nephew 
of Bernard de Jussieu, the correspondent of Linnzeus, and the first to sketch 
the Natural System of Botany, died on the 29th of June, at the age of 56 
years. From Dr. Gray, in Silliman’s Journal for Nov., we learn that be 
had been in bad health for several years, and was carried off by a cancerous 
affection of the stomach. With him closes the illustrious line of the Jus- 
sieus, which for more than a century has been dominant in botany. M. 
de Jussieu was himself one the soundest and most learned botanists of the 
age, and a most estimable man. He was President of the Academy of 
Sciences at the period of his death. 
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CLASS OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


FOR THE THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1853--4. 
With the Localities from whence the Students came and a List of their Preceptors. 


PHILADELPHIA CoLLecE or PHarmacy.—We present below a List of the 
Class of the School of Pharmacy of the present Session, which numbers 98. 
The gradual increase which has occurred since 1849-50, is a gratifying in- 
dication of greater attention being directed towards Pharmaceutical Educa- 


tion. Of the 98 Students but 42 are from Philadelphia. 


Of the remainder, 


25 are from other parts of the State of Pennsylvania, and 31 from various 
parts of the Union and beyond its limits. 


MATRICULANTS. 


TOWN OR COUNTY. 


Alexander, Maurice W. Philadelphia, 


Armstrong, James A. 


Arthur, Daniel Y. 
Bakes, Wm. C. 


Bancroft, Joseph W. 


Banes, John 

Barr, Thomas H. 
Bassett, William H. 
Bispham, James L. 


Bickley, Mortimer H. 


Bond, William J. 
Bower, Henry C. 
Broughton, John 
Canon, Joshua 


Carroll, Augustus D. 


Chapin, Wm. C. 


Chenoweth, J. Thomas 


Clark, Thomas M. 
Cox, Richard S. 


Cummings, William T. 


Dickson, John M. 
Dillard, Robert K. 
Dunton, Jacob 
Fggert, Charles H. 
Emanuel, Louis M. 
Epting, Charles W. 
Ewen, George 
Fairthorne, Robert 
Gaillard, Edward 
Garwood, Eli B. 
Gerhart, Samuel 
Good, Joseph R. 
Green, jr. Traill 


Griffith, J. Clarkson 
Guthrie, jr. Joseph T. 


Hance, Edward H. 


Hancock, Charles W. 


Harris, Levi H. 
Hart, James H 
Hazleton, William 
Hester, Jacob 
Himes, Thomas J. 


Frankford, 
Philadelphia, 


Cuba, 

Terre Haute, 

Wilmington, 

Philadelphia, 

Chester, 

Philadeiphia, 


Norfolk, 
Mansfield, 
Wheeling, 
Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, 
Gloucester Co., 
Binghampton, 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem, 
Delaware Co., 
Pottsville, 
Newburgh, 


Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, 
Berks Co., 
Easton, 
Winchester, 
Philadelphia, 
Belmont, 
Philadelphia, 


Trenton, 
Shippensburg, 


STATE. PRECEPTORS. 
Pennsylvania, W. B. Webb. 
— Helmbold. 
6 E. B. Garrigues. 
< Durand & Tourtelot. 


“6 Gilbert, Wentz & Co. 


West Indies, 
Indiana, D. & E. Parrish. 
Delaware, C. Ellis & Co. 
Iennsylvania,Bullock & Crenshaw. 
es J. M. Allen. 
6 G. S. Hobensack. 


6s G. W. Carpenter & Co. 


Virginia, Bullock & Crenshaw. 
Ohio, Harris, Hale & Co. 
Virginia, C. Ellis & Co. 
Pennsylvania, es 

Ohio, Charles S. Rand. 


New Jersey, Wetherill & Brother. 
New York, R-bert C. Brodie. 
Pennsylvania,Harris, Hale & Co. 

6 A. W. Gayley. 
Alabama, D. & E. Parrish. 
Pennsylvania, Charles Ellis & Co. 

F.L. John. 

és Linn, Smith & Co., 

F. Klett & Co. 
Indiana, John Bringhurst. 
England, Bradford Ritter. 
Pennsylvania,Alfred Tathem, 
New Jersey, J. Lewis Harder. 
Pennsylvania,Dr. George Bley. 

és Wm. Hodgson, jr. 

6s Henry C. Blair. 
Virginia, Benjamin J. Crew. 
Pennsylvania, Dr. W. F. Patterson. 

Gilbert, Wentz & Co. 

és Jenks & Ogden. 

G. W. Vaughan. 
Ireland, Thomas Gegan. 
New Jersey, French & Richards. 

R. Shoemaker & Co. 
Pennsylvania,Daniel Jones. 
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MATRICULANTS. 
Hoffecker, James 
Hooper, John H. 
Jacoby, David S. 
Kearney, Wm. H. Z. 
Kelly, Edward B. 
Lancaster, Thomas 
Lawall, Edmund D. 
Leamy, James 
Lemberger, Joseph 
Leslie, Henry W. 
Lewis, jr- David 
Leuchsenring, H. 
Luch, Albert P. 
Markley, George H. 
Martin, Dewees J. 
M’Bride, James 
M’Fee, George W. 
Merritt, Alfred C. 
Miller, William J. 
Mittnacht, Henry 
Morell, Charles 
Morgan, David U. 
Morton, jr. Jeremiah 
Palethorp, jr- JohnH. 
Pancoast, Dillwyn P. 
Paynter, Woodman S. 
Pedrick, Charles W. 
Penrose, Thomas N. 
Perot, Elliston L. 
Pyle, Cyrus 
Reichert, John E. 
Rittenhouse, Henry N. 
Robbinz, Alonzo 
Rohrbacher, Frederick 
Ruch, John H. 
Shick, Andrew J. 
Shinn, James T. 
Siddall, Frank H. 
Siddall, George R. 
Stackhouse, David L. 
Stanhope, William B. 
Steever, Henry C. 
Stevenson, Thomas 
‘Taylor, Edgar G. 
Thompson, ‘William H. 
Ulmer, George W. 
Uhler, Harry N. 
Verner, Chittick 


Watson, Charles 
Wenzell, Wm. T. 


Whitney, "James S. 
Wilson, Henry M. 
Wyeth, John 
Young, Joseph E. 
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Cambridge, 


Sumneytown, 
Philadelphia, 
Lebanon Co., 
Falls of Schuylkill, 


Allentown, 


San Francisco, 
East Hanover, 
Mauch Chunk, 


Philadelphia, 
Havana, 
Bethlehem, 
Lancaster, 
Allentown, 


Montgomery Co., 


Philadelphia, 

Salem, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Philadel phia, 


Culpepper, 

Philadelphia, 

Mullica Hill, 

Philadelphia, 

Portsmouth, 

Philadelphia, 


Chester Co., 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, 
Pottsville, 
Philadelphia, 

ee 

Madison, 
Bucks Co., 
Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, 


Wainwright,Clement R. Philadelphia, 


Louis, 


Wetherill, J.Bloomfield Philadelphia, 


Holmesburg, 
Harrisburg, 
Philadel phia, 


TOWN OR COUNTY. 


STATE. PRECEPTORS, 
Delaware, Tristram Needles. 
Maryland, Dr. S. Chamberlain. 
Pennsylvania,Breinig,Fronefield & Co, 

“6 A. Wynkoop. 
Pennsylvania,Johnson, Holloway & Cowden, 

Samuel Simes. 

66 James N. Marks. 
California, S. Wiegand. 

“6 Dr. J. P. Fitler. 

se Robert England. 

D. C. Harker. 

Cuba, * Bullock & Crenshaw. 
Pennsylvania,Dulles Earle & Cope. 

Jesse Williamson. 

6 W. W. D. Livermore. 

66 E. & C. Yarnall & Co, 

6 John Horn. 

New Jersey, Browning & Brothers. 
Pennsylvania,Beates, Baker & Co. 
Maryland, Caleb H. Needles. 
Pennsylvania,Henry A. Bower. 

Miller & Tyler. 
Virginia, Robert England. 
Pennsylvania, Thomas P. James. 
New Jersey, Joseph C. Turnpenny. 
Pennsylvania,Gilbert, Wentz & Co. 
Virginia, Jos. A. M‘Makin. 
Pennsylvania,Dr. Angney. 

C. Ellis & Co. 

ss H. C. Blair. 

6 George C. Bower. 

és W. Hodgson, jr. 

“ John W. Simes & Sons. 

Robert Nebinger. 

“6 Wetherill & Bro. 

“ Bullock & Crenshaw. 

“ C. Ellis & Co. 

66 John C. Baker & Co. 
Indiana, J. Crawford Dawes. 
Pennsylvania,Thomas J. Husband. 
Delaware, J. Lewis Crew. 
Pennsylvania,Frederick Brown. 
New Jersey, John C. Baker & Co. 
Pennsylv ania,Caleb H. Needles. 

‘Charles Shivers. 

Joseph H. Brooks. 

6s Dr. George Uhler. 
Treland, Naval Asylum. 
Pennsylvania,John M. Maris & Co. 

és F. & C. Yarnall & Co. 
Missouri, D. W. P. Vasey. 
Pennsylvanias;Thomas P. James. 
ee C. Ellis & Co. 

“ Dr. W. T. Taylor. 
6 Henry C. Blair. 
“ William Procter, jr. 
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